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^  riemorials  ^ 


Tablets 

Memorial  Tablets,  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern,  Honorary  and  Mortuary,  in 
Bronze,  Brass,  Mosaic  and  Marble. 
Our  varied  and  always  original  de¬ 
signs  are  made  to  meet  the  architec¬ 
tural  and  artistic  conditions  of  their 
surroundings.  Of  all  forms  of  me¬ 
morials  the  tablet  is  the  LEAST  EX¬ 
PENSIVE,  especially  where  perma¬ 
nence  is  desired  in  unison  with  good 
taste.  Special  designs  and  estimates 
submitted. 

Historical  Booklet  (illastrated)aent  npon  request. 


Windows 

Our  memorial  windows  are  made  of 
TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS,  which 
is  produced  exclusively  at  our  own 
furnace,  and  cannot  be  obtained  from 
other  makers  or  used  by  any  other 
artists.  In  range,  depth  and  brilliancy 
of  color  it  has  never  been  equalled, 
and  when  we  employ  it  in  window 
work  the  greatest  care  is  exercised 
in  selecting  the  pieces  in  order  that 
we  may  obtain  the  desired  effect  both 
in  color  and  texture.  The  selection 
is  made  by  a  trained  artisan,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  artist.  Special 
designs  and  estimates  submitted. 

Historical  Booklet  (Illnstrated)  sent  upon  request. 


Monuments 

Out-of-Door  Memorials,  Mausoleums, 
Tombs,  Headstones,  and  all  forms  of 
mortuary  monuments  of  our  construc¬ 
tion  possess  both  Beauty  of  Design 
and  Durability.  In  Marble,  Granite, 
or  Bronze,  our  work  always  main¬ 
tains  the  correct  structural  propor¬ 
tions,  the  proper  relation  of  ornament 
to  form,  with  the  whole  in  harmony 
with  the  environment,  thus  making 
the  most  modest  memorial  a  WORK 
OF  ART.  Special  designs  and  esti¬ 
mates  submitted. 

Historical  Booklet  (Illustrated)  sent  upon  request. 


The  memorial  witulows  to  be  pla^d  by  us  for  master  of  1900  in  prominent  churches  of  all  denominations  throughout  the 
country  double  in  number  those  of  any  previous  Easter  in  the  history  of  our  company.  We  attribute  this  gratifying  fact 
to  the  greatly  increased  appreciation  of  the  superior  artistic  merit  of  our  work  and  to  the  quality  of  Tiffany  Tarrile  Qlass^ 


Tiffany  Studios  (Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Co.) 


333-341  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


Church  Directory. 


Chureh  of  the  Paritana. 

Rev.  Chab.  J.  Toumo  D.D.  Pastor. 
180th  Street  and  6th  Avenue. 
Servicea,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sundav-SobooL  8  P.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  K.,  7  P.M. 


Hadlaon  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chnreh. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonrw  Johrstor,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  comer  S8d  Street. 

Bervloes  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sundi^-ScbooL  8.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  t^yer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midwe^  Service,  Wednesday,  8  PJl. 

Park  Chnreh 

Rev.  Arbor  P.  Attsrbdbt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Servicea,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 

*  The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  EMpartment. 

Informal  O>nversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Klitdergarten. 

Ladles’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladles'  Aid  Society. 

Ladies'  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Orace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  chariro.  Address :  154  West  lOSth  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies'  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer- Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement  814  East  85th  St. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Chnreh. 

Rev.  Hcoh  Pbitohard.  Pastor. 

6  King  Street,  between  Maodougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Beading  Room  Library,  (mn  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  PJl.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Brick  Chnreh. 

Rkv.  Mai;tbib  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9.46  A.B1. 

Sunday  Servioe,  U  A.M.  and  4J0  PJl. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club  and  Clrls’  Club,  SSa  West  ^Irty-flftb  Street. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Rev.  Hctr  Kir,  Missionary. 

B  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  SJO  P.M.:  Servioe  in  Chinese,  AU  P.Md 
Bible  Claes,  7  P  JL 

Chat’s  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  CathoUes. 
iB  West  Twenty-first  St-  between  6th  and  7th  Avee. 
Jamrs  a.  O'Corror,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  Kew  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO-  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Church  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  JoHR  Hopkirb  Dbrtbor,  Pastor. 

CJorner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  6  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  leligtons 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
nerds  it. 


Bmnuumel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Palmxb,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Snnday-Sobool,  8.80  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.W  A^M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-MMtings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.80  A.M. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  OnoROB  Albxardbr,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Services  at  ll  A.M.  and  8  P.M. :  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

BCaintains  BeOiMiem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emmanuel  Chapel,  786  Sixth  Street. 


^  BVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

^MEMORIALS.  SUPPLIES. 

Tablets,  Lectnms,  Pulpits,  Pews.  Pouts,  etc.  Chnrchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

Tie  Coi  Sons  i  BicUey  Co- 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


WYMKDLIA  O  RGAN 

DISPLACES  THE  REED  ORGAN 
(Same  Sise) 

Church  Organ  PipM  Only 

TWO  MANUAL  AND  PBDAL  BASS  EFFECTS  FROM 
ONS  KBTBOASD 

HYMNOLIA  Wareroomt,  Chickering  Hall, 

1 1.0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Frank  Taft,  Sole  Prop,  and  Manuf’r. 


Gkrspel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Bodrrio  Tbrrt,  D.D.  President. 

Groror  E.  Strrrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Murro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  oeU, 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (86,000)  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  throngh  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  srork. 


Hew  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duroar  j.  MoMillar  D.D.  Pastor. 
Seventh  Avenue  and  188th  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Junior  Association,  10.16  A.M. 
Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Yonng  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 
Prayer-meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

146  Weet  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services  10.30  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Snnday-ScboolTs.SO  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Young  People’s  Meeting,  6.56  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Madison  Square  Chureh. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  84th  Stieet. 

Bible-School,  10  A.M. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Wednesday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  Minditon  Stpiare  cmireh  House  and  Mimlon,  864 
Third  Avenue. 


North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossitbr  D.D-  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  corner  Slst  Street. 
Preaching  Service,  10  80  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath^hool,  at  8.80  P.M.  - 
Chriatian  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Chnreh. 

Rkv.  Johr  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  106th  Street. 
Pnblic  Worship.  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Meeting,  9  P.  M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E„  7  P.M. 

Wednesday  Midweek  Servioe.  8  P.M. 
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OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 

A  cable,  dated  March  29th,  has  been  received  from  the  Marathi  Mission,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  support  of  the  famine  children  is  gnaranteed,  the  Mission  is  prepared  to  take  2,000  of  them  under  their  care.  Letters  speak  of  deserted 
children  being  already  gathered  into  schools  by  the  scores.  Statistics  are  not  yet  available,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  as  three  years 
ago,  so  is  this  famine.  Orphaned  and  deserted  children  in  the  whole  famine  area  will  number  many  thousands.  Every  mission,  whether  in  the 
famine  district  or  not,  if  so  disposed,  may  have  a  share  in  oaring  for  the  abandoned  little  ones,  and  no  gift  of  America  to  India  could  be  a 
nobler  one  than  the  care  and  education  of  these  deserted  ones.  J.  E.  Abbott. 

Extracts  from  Letters.  — Rev.  H.  Bissell,  Ahmednagar:  ‘  ‘There  are  a  score  of  relief  camps  within  a  few  days  drive  of  Ahmednagar. 
The  throngs  of  people  at  these  places,  living  little  better  than  flocks  of  sheep,  are  a  pitiable  sight  indeed.  The  children  are  kept  apart  from 
their  parents  all  day  in  the  kitchens ;  husbands  and  wives  often  do  not  see  each  other  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  the  good  and  the  bad  are  all 
forced  into  being  neighbors.  The  gratitude  with  which  our  assistance  is  received  is  striking :  A  widow  with  flve  children  at  the  very  extreme 
of  raggedness,  on  being  handed  a  garment  fell  prostrate  before  ns  and  mutely  wept  with  gratitude.  Her  little  babe  lay  dying  under  a  tree  near¬ 
by.  The  mother  had  to  leave  the  child  or  else  her  work.  If  she  stopped  her  work  she  would  lose  her  wages.  What  was  she  to  do?  The  child 
lived  only  a  few  days.  Before  this  awful  famine  is  over  we  shall  need  every  dollar  the  public  of  America  can  possibly  send  ns.  Disease  and 
death  are  all  around.  The  flght  against  starvation  calls  for  all  the  help  any  one  can 'give  it,  be  he  near  or  be  he  far.  ”  Ipis* 

Mr.  Vithal  Naoar,  A  Hindoo  Gentleman  of  Baroda.  —  “I  And  poor  starving  people  everywhere.  They  seem  nearly  half  dead.  fSome 
are  abandoning  their  children  or  giving  them  away.  As  carts  loa  led  with  grain  pass  along  the  roads  the  poor  follow  them,  picking  np  ‘  the 
kernels  out  of  the  dust.  We  feel  so  deeply  with  pity  that  the  greater  part  of  my  salary,  and  that  of  my  wife  and  son,  are  Iwing  used  in^bny- 
ing  grain  and  giving  it  to  the  poor  starving  people  that  gather  around  us  everywhere.  ’  ’ 


,C0NTR1BLTI0N5  TO  THE  EVANQELIST’S  INDIAN  FAniNE  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged . $1,837.41 


“E.  A.  C.” . 

“J.  E.  W.” . 

Reader  of  Evangelist 
Two  friends  Ithaca... 

W.  -.  Hubbell . 

Two  friends  Chicago. 
J.  C.  Long . 


Brought  forward . $1,8.58.41 


3.00  Mrs.  Abell . 

1.00  Mrs.  Adee . 

3.00  Alberta  C.  E  . 

3.00  Alberta  Auxiliary. 
10.00  E  H.  Perkins . 


Brought  forward . $3,143  41 


3.00  Bloomington  Church .  313.00 

8.00  Mrs.  Gerard  Arink .  5.00 


G.  H.  Comstock  and  family 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . • . 

PYiends  Sauquoit  Church. . 

J.  .1.  Brown . 

Friends,  Union,  N.  Y . 

“E.  C.  F.” . 

“B.” . 


Forward . $1,868.41 

WHAT  SPECIFIC  AMOUNTS  WILL  DO. 

One  dollar  will  feed  twenty  men,  women 
and  ohildren  for  a  day. 

Five  dollars  will  feed  more  than  a  hundred 
hungry  children. 

Ten  dollars  will  help  a  company  of  200  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  a  government  relief  camp  for  work. 

Twenty-flve  dollars  will  furnish  cheap  gar¬ 
ments  for  flfty  women  or  seventy-flve  blankets. 

Fifty  dollars  will  rescue  from  starvation  and 
support  fifty  ohildren  for  a  month. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 


Breezes  of  spring,  all  earth  to  life  awaking ; 

Birds  swiftly  soaring  through  the  sunny  sky ; 

The  butterfly  its  lonely  prison  breaking : 

The  seed  up  springing  which  bad  seemed  to  die. 

Types  such  as  these  a  word  of  hope  have  spoken. 

Have  shed  a  gleam  of  light  around  the  tomb ; 

But  weary  hearts  longed  for  a  surer  token, 

A  clearer  ray,  to  dissipate  its  gloom. 

And  this  was  granted  I  See  the  Lord  ascending. 

On  crimson  clouds  of  evening  calmly  borne. 

With  bands  outstretched,  and  looks  of  love  still  bend¬ 
ing 

On  his  bereaved  ones,  who  no  longer  mourn. 

'  I  am  the  Resurrection,”  hear  Him  saying, 

”  I  am  the  Life :  he  who  believes  in  me 
Shall  never  die :  the  souls  my  call  obeying. 

Soon  where  I  am  for  evermore  shall  be.” 

Sing  Hallelujah  1  light  from  heaven  appearing 
The  mystery  of  life  and  death  is  plain ; 

Now  to  the  grave  we  can  descend  unfearing. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  to  rise  again  1 

—FYom  the  Qerman. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  German  politicians  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  force  their  country  into  a  tariff  war 
with  the  United  States.  Emperor  William, 
who  is  determined  to  carry  through  his  great 
naval  budget,  has  been  counting  upon  the 
Agrarians  for  support.  Now  they  threaten 
to  oppose  unless  they  receive  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  certain  protective  measures.  The  result 
has  been  the  passing  of  the  second  reading  of 


Forward . $3, 143.41 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  needed  for  mission¬ 
ary  relief  works.  In  order  not  to  demoralize 
the  people  by  indiscriminate  giving,  work  is 
made  the  basis  of  relief.  Examples  of  such 
relief  measures  are  making  roads,  digging 
wells,  deepening  ponds,  clearing  away  the  un¬ 
healthy  cactus,  keeping  at  their  usual  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  purchase  of  their  products  the 
weaver,  the  stonecutter,  the  brick  maker,  the 
tile  maker  and  others.  The  product  of  the 
weavers  can  supply  the  clothing  given  to  the 


the  Fleischbeschan  Bill  by  a  large  majority. 
This  measure  provides  a  rigorous  inspection  of 
foreign  meat  which  practically  prohibits  its 
importation.  A  tariff  war  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  may  be  the  result.  This 
country  is  now  the  world’s  greatest  producer 
and  exporter  of  meats.  It  furnishes  more  than 
one-half  the  total  supply  of  swine  meat  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  growth  of  its  packing  industry 
has  been  phenomenal.  There  is  small  matter 
for  wonder  then,  that  this  government  threat¬ 
ens  a  retaliatory  tariff  rate,  if  the  Agrarians 
carry  through  their  policy. 

A  tariff  war  is  always  an  uneconomic  meas¬ 
ure.  While  the  United  States  would  suffer  but 
slightly  as  compared  with  Germany,  the  strug¬ 
gle  would  mean  years  of  loss  to  the  commercial 
advancement  of  both  nations. 

The  history  of  the  first  portion  of  the  new 
century  will  probably  crystallize  around  the 
development  of  the  world’s  three  great  trading 
nations,  England,  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  English  in  the  years  past  have 
been  the  acknowledged  commercial  leaders. 
But  as  the  two  other  nations  grew  in  strength 
and  enterprise,  the  gap  was  lessened  until  the 
commercial  mistress  of  the  world  found  herself 
abreast  with  her  younger  rivals  in  the  struggle 
for  first  honors.  And  the  great  engineer’s 
strike  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  gave 
Great  Britain  a  set  back  from  which  she  has 
never  entirely  recovered.  Just  when  resouroes 
were  being  opened  as  never  before,  she  found 
herself  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  still  with 
furnaces  closed  and  ship  yards  silent. 


Total . $3,186.16 

destitute ;  that  of  the  brick  and  tile  maker  can 
furnish  material  for  village  schoolhouses,  and 
enlargement  of  accommodation  for  the  famine 
orphans  and  widows.  In  addition  to  this, 
opening  of  cheap  grain  shops,  supplying  to  the 
farmers  and  helping  to  saiw  their  cattle. 

Twenty-five  dollars  a  year  are  needed  for  the 
permanent  support  and  education  of  orphans, 
deserted  chil(lron  and  widows.  Sums  for  these 
permanent  scholarships  should  be  specially 
designated  as  for  the  scholarship  fund. 


The  economic  life  of  Germany  in  1899  has 
been  one  of  unparalleled  activity.  It  was  a 
record  breaking  year  in  almost  every  industry. 
Great  rail  and  water  ways  were  opened  and 
the  facility  of  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  developed  to  a  degree  unattained  before  by 
any  nation.  To  pass  a  measure  which  cannot 
fail  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  food  of  the 
German  laborer  is  a  dangerous  experiment. 
The  worth  and  work  of  a  man  depend  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  food  he  digests.  Let 
the  Fleischbeschan  Bill  prohibit  the  working¬ 
man’s  meat  and  the  result  will  prove  more 
disastrous  than  the  mechanics’  strike  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Especially  when  tariff  retaliation  may 
add  a  higher  price  to  the  bread  stuffs  and  dairy 
products  now  exported  so  largely  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  from  this  country. 

And  is  there  no  danger  which  threatens  the 
commercial  development  of  the  United  States? 
A  moment’s  glance  at  the  daily  papers  will 
give  the  answer.  The  Trusts  are  the  powers 
that  may  crush  our  prosperity  into  atoms ;  the 
protective  tariff  is  a  relic  of  our  uneconomic 
past  that  still  threatens  future  commercial 
freedom.  And  the  greatest  of  all  trusts— the 
labor  trust— with  its  bitter  partisanship,  its 
illegal  conspiracies  and  its  disastrons  strikes, 
is  a  danger  that  is  becoming  more  dreaded  as 
it  daily  grows  in  strength.  The  great  strike  of 
England  may  be  any  day  duplicated  by  a  par¬ 
alyzing  movement  on  the  part  of  the  American 
labor  unions.  There  is  still  much  to  be  learned 
in  economic  history.  We  shall  be  a  fortunate 
people  if  we  learn  it  from  our  neighbors’  mis¬ 
takes  rather  than  from  our  own. 

/  "CriTIOiT  ^  .. 
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UNDER  THE  CATALPA.  sands  of  electric  lights  illnminste  its  flashing  cer  of  the  Senate,  is  a  constant  all-daj  attend- 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  splendors.  Every  penny  of  the  seven  millions  ant  on  Brother  Badcliffe’s  Presbyterian  Ohnrch 

When  such  a  as  the  late  Peter  Garter  of  dollars  which  it  cost  is  expended  where  it  in  New  York  avenne. 
leaves  ns  for  his  heavenly  home,  it  is  well  for  will  produce  the  utmost  effect.  What  our  On  Monday  morning  I  spent  a  delightful 
his  fellow-pilgrims  to  take  a  loving  look  at  nation’s  capital  may  become  during  the  next  hour  at  the  weekly  gathering  of  onr  Presby- 
him  and  his  beautiful  career  before  we  burry  century  is  beyond  the  dream  of  the  wildest  terian  ministers— who  met  at  the  Ohnrch  of 
on  our  way.  For  fifty  years  he  was  my  inti-  imagination.  the  Covenant.  A  sturdy  company  they  were, 

mate  friend ;  and  if  1  were  asked  to  name  two  My  errand  to  Washington  was  to  address  the  and  onr  blue  ensign  is  well  borne  at  the 
Christian  laymen  in  New  York  who  came  up  seventy-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  good  nation’s  capital.  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
to  the  ideal  of  a  practical  and  productive  piety,  old  American  Tract  Society.  That  noble  universally  church-attendants;  a  large  propor- 
I  would  name  the  late  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  heaven-blessed  organization — which  has  issued  tion  claim  that  they  are  so  overworked  that 
and  Peter  Carter.  They  both  consecrated  a  thirty-two  millions  of  evangelical  volumes,  and  they  cannot  get  an  hour  to  worship  God.  Mc- 
conntingroom ;  the  motto  of  both  was,  “Not  over  four  hundred  millions  of  excellent  tracts,  Einley  works  harder  still;  but  he  is  always  in 
slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  nod  pot  six  or  seven  hundred  missionary-col-  his  pew  at  the  Methodist  Church.  In  spite  of 
the  Lord.’’  Peter  Carter  had  the  best  traits  portenrs  into  the  field  (of  whom  Uncle  Johnny  fashion  and  politics  and  wealth  and  worldli- 
of  the  Scotch  character,  with  none  of  its  de-  Vassar  was  a  shining  specimen)  deserves  an  ness  onr  ministers  are  maintaining  a  vigorous 
fects.and  infirmities;  what  was  still  more  rare  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  and  purses  of  God’s  spiritual  life  in  their  churches.  The  Young 
he  had  a  most  fervid  impulsiveness  coupled  people.  Its  soul  saving  work  is  not  done  yet;  Men’s  Christian  Association  has  two  thousand 
with  the  sanest  and  soberest  good  judgment,  and  was  never  more  needed  than  now.  Onr  members  and  grand  Bible-classes.  Nearly  one- 
He  was  bom,  five  and  seventy  years  ago,  not  meeting  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Cove-  third  of  Washington’s  population  are  negroes, 
far  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Abbottsford— the  uant,  whose  pastor.  Dr.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  is  Its  broad  beautiful  streets  were  peculiarly  quiet 
youngest  of  a  group  of  brothers  who  formed  a  model  Presbyterian  minister  for  honest  inde-  on  the  Sabbath ;  through  the  week  they  are 
afterwards  the  well-known  religions  publishing  fatigable  work.  He  does  his  own  preaching,  thronged  by  thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
house  in  Broadway.  He  had  a  pleasant  knack  and  is  too  busy  to  be  bothered  with  an  “assist-  quarters. 

with  his  pen,  wrote  freely  for  religions  news,  ant.’’  One  of  his  staff  of  wide-awake  elders  is  ’ 

papers,  and  like  the  loyal  son  of  old  Scotland  niy  old  friend,  Pay-Master  Stewart,  who  for  ASSEMBLY  FORESHADOWINGS, 

that  he  was,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  recent  splendid  services  in  the  Navy  has  been  Rev.  S.  I.  Lindsay, 

his  own  called,  “Crambs  from  the  Land  o’  promoted  to  be  a  Rear-Admiral.  That  Cove-  The  first  foreshadowings  of  the  coming  Gen- 
Cakes.’’  nant  Church  makes  itself  visible  and  audible  eral  Assembly  occurred  recently  when  the  pas- 

My  beloved  brother  Carter  had  three  blessed  all  over  Washington — which  is  now  a 
“hobbies;’’  one  was  a  holy  passion  for  God’s  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls. 

Book,  and  that  made  him  an  active  manager  During  a  spare  half  hour  at  Brother 
of  the  City  Bible  Society;  another  was  an  en-  Hamlin’s  1  bored  myself  by  wading 
thnsiasm  for  the  Total  Abstinence  Cause,  and  through  several  copies  of  Mr.  Shel- 
that  made  him  the  chairman  of  the  publication  don’s  Topeka  Daily  Capital.  It  was 
committee  of  the  “National  Temperance  So-  a  vain  pursuit  after  the  “ideal  secular 
oiety;’’  the  third  was  his  mission  school  of  newspaper.’’  As  far  as  news  were 
negro  ohildren  in  that  part  of  New  York  most  concerned  there  was  a  plentiful  lack 
densely  peopled  by  the  poorest  oolored  popula-  of  them;  but  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  essays 
tion.  How  he  delighted  in  his  love-labors  and  preachments  on  Socialism,  Trns- 
among  those  humble  but  grateful  creatures  teeship  of  money,  etc.,  there  was  an 
who  reverenced  him  as  if  he  were  an  angel  abundance.  In  point  of  moral  clean- 
oome  from  heaven  I  Since  the  dissolution  of  linest  the  papers  were  no  whit  better 
the  old  publishing -house  of  “Garter  and  than  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Spring- 
Brothers,’’  he  held  a  plsMse  in  the  American  field  Republican,  New  York  Evening 
Tract  Society  until  last  year  when  failing  Post,  Times,  Tribune  and  many  other 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  he  spent  journals  that  are  fit  for  any  Ghris- 
his  oloeing  months  under  the  roof  of  his  son-  tian  gentleman’s  breakfast-table. — 
in-law,  Mr.  James  M.  Speers,  in  Bloomfield,  Brother  Sheldon  is  a  man  of  fine  gifts, 

N.  J.  The  last  week  of  his  life  was  literally  Uurge  heart  and  Christian  impulses ;  wxRHCNeTON  and  coxptom  avzmux  prbbbtterian  chubob,  st.  ia>ui8. 
in  “Benlah-land, ’’  where  the  breezes  from  the  but  he  had  better  stick  to  his  work 

Celestial  City  fanned  him,  and  his  thoughts  of  evangelizing  Topeka;  for  it  is  evident  tors,  elders  and  deacons  of  the  city  and  snbur- 
waxed  warm  about  the  place  whither  he  was  ■  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  never  told  him  how  ban  Presbyterian  Churches  met  at  the 
going.  He  was  constant  in  repeating  God’s  to  make  model  daily  newspapers.  Furthermore  Washing;ton  and  Compton  Avenne  Church.  A 
Word  to  biniBftlf  and  in  prayer— especially  for  — it  is  a  question  whether  this  attempt  of  any  special  finance  committee,  of  which  the  Rev. 
the  Foreign  Mission  cause,  for  one  of  his  frail  fallible  mortal  to  indicate  just  what  the  Dr.  S.  J.  Nicoolls  is  chairman,  was  appointed 

danghters  (Mrs.  Dr.  Dodd)  is  a  missionary  incarnate  Son  of  God  would  do  under  any  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  approximate 

at  Cesserea.  When  his  family  told  him  that  given  circumstances,  is  not  trenching  upon  cost  of  entertaining  delegates  and  visitors,  and 
he  was  dying,  he  exclaimed,  “Oh,  I  am  so  fanaticism  and  constructive  blasphemy.  to  apportion  the  same  among  tbe  churches 

glad  I’’  It  was  as  if  he  already  heard  the  Washington  is  the  city  of  squares,  circles  represented.  This  committee  is  at  work  and 
trumpets  sonnding  for  him  on  the  other  side,  and  statues.  The  la»t  addition  to  its  popula-  will  soon  send  out  its  apportionments,  the  pnr- 
At  his  funeral  (on  the  21st  of  March)  his  tion  in  bronze  is  the  majestic  statue  of  Daniel  pose  being  to  have  all  the  returns  in  before 
former  pastor.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton,  and  Webster.  As  a  likeness,  it  is  admirable.  The  May  1. 

his  life-long  friend.  Dr  Gtoorge  Alexander,  imperial  brow,  the  cavernous  eyes,  the  high  The  oldest  Presbyterian  congregation  of  this 
joined  with  me  in  the  service,  and  over  his  cheek  bones,  the  leonine  month  and  the  stal-  city,  and  presumably  of  the  state,  is  the  First 

silent  form  the  choir  sang  the  exquisitely  wart  figure  are  all  reproduced  grandly.  On  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Mc- 

tender  Scottish  song  of  “The  land  o’  the  leal.  ’’  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  in  alto  relievo,  Webster  Eittrick  is  the  pastor.  This  church  was  organ- 
I  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  so  much  of  this  is  addressing  the  Senate;  on  the  other  side,  he  ized  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Giddings,  Novem- 
article  to  my  bosom-friend ;  for  the  career  of  is  standing  on  a  platform  and  delivering  his  ber  16,  1817,  tbe  first  building  standing  at  the 
Peter  Carter  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  dedication  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  before  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Washington  avenne, 
impressive  exhibitions  of  the  living  Gospel  an  audience  who  are  swinging  hats  and  hands  and  costing  |8,000.  It  was  dedicated  June  26, 
that  New  York  has  seen  during  the  last  half  in  applause.  After  looking  at  Webster  in  1825,  and  Dr.  Giddings  was  duly  installed 
century.  He  might  have  echoed  Paul’s  words,  bronze  I  went  up  to  tbe  Capitol,  bnt  I  did  not  November  19,  1826.  Dr.  Giddings  died  Febru- 
“They  glorified  God  in  me.’’  see  any  living  Websters  in  the  Senate  chamber,  ary  1,  1827,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Potts 

Last  week  I  enjoyed  what  is  always  a  treat.  Some  very  eminent,  very  eloquent  and  excellent  was  ordained  and  installed  his  successor,  Octo- 
and  that  was  a  visit  to  Washington.  That  it  legislators  are  there ;  none  that  measure  up  to  ber  26,  1828,  which  relation  was  sustained 
is  by  a  long  way  the  most  beautiful  city  on  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  in  intellectual  until  his  resignation  June  26,  1885.  Two  years 
this  continent  no  one  will  dispute ;  and  I  sue-  power.  I  was  glad  to  see  brave  old  Hoar,  of  later,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Artemas  Bollard  was  in- 
peot  that  it  contains  what  is  the  most  beauti-  Massachusetts,  looking  so  bale,  and  Allison  so  stalled  pastor,  which  relation  he  sustained 
ful  of  all  recent  structures  on  the  globe.  What  vigorous.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  walked  across  until  his  death  in  1856.  His  successor  was  the 
the  Taj  Mahal  is  among  temples,  and  Cologne  the  chamber  like  a  young  bridegroom — quite  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  who  continued 
is  among  cathedrals  that  the  new  National  too  handsome  a  fellow  to  be  captured  by  the  pastor  from  1866  to  1868.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Library  is  among  modem  triumphs  of  superb  Jingoes.  He  is  a  Methodist  as  is  bis  colleague,  Charles  A.  Dickey  was  pastor  from  1869  to 
architecture.  Those  who  want  to  see  it  in  its  Fairbanks;  Hoar  is  an  Unitarian;  Hawley  a  1875,  and  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  H.  D.  Ganse  from  1876 
glory  must  visit  it  in  tbe  evening,  when  thou-  Congregationalist,  and  Fr}e,  the  presiding  offi-  to  1883.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Edward  Martin, 
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now  of  Philadelphia,  was  pastor  from  1884  to 
1898.  Dr.  MoKittrick,  the  present  pastor, 
came  from  Calvary  Church,  Buffalo,  about  a 
year  ago.  The  present  First  Church  building 
stands  at  Washington  avenue  and  Sarah  street, 
and  cost  not  less  than  f 100, 000. 

The  Second  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  J.  Niccolls  LL.D.  is  pastor,  was  organized 
October  10,  1838.  Its  first  building  was  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  streets,  and 
was  dedicated  October  11,  1840.  The  second 
building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Locust  streets,  at  a  cost  of  |160,000, 
and  was  dedicated  December  25,  1870.  The 
new  building  stands  on  the  corner  of  West¬ 
minster  and  Taylor  avenues,  and  when  finished 
will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  city.  The  first  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Potts,  the  second  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Church,  who  served  from 
October  6,  1839,  till  his  death  on  March  28, 
1852.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rice  took  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  the  church  April  25,  1853,  but  was 
not  installed  until  October  9,  1857.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  James  H.  Brookes  was  pastor  from  1858 
to  1864,  when  political  conditions  caused  his 
withdrawal  to  what  is  now  the  Washington 
and  Compton  Avenue  Church.  The  present 
pastor  came  to  the  congregation  in  January, 
1865,  and  was  installed  March  5,  of  that  same 
year.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  congregation  recently  celebrated  Dr.  Nic- 
coll’s  thirty-fifth  anniversary  by  presenting 
him  with  a  certified  check  for  $3,500.  The 
Second  Church  has  sent  out  more  colonies  than 
any  other  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city,  and 
has  still  lost  none  of  its  missionary  zeal. 

The  predecessor  of  what  is  now  the  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Compton  Avenue  Church  was  known 
as  the  Walnut  Street  Church,  and  stood  at 
Sixteenth  and  Walnut  streets.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1859,  but  was  unable  to  complete  its 
building  until  1862.  In  1864  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  H.  Brookes  and  150  members  of  the 
Second  Church  came  to  the  Walnut  Street 
Church,  and  from  that  time  success  was  as¬ 
sured.  In  1866  this  church  and  others  united 
in  forming  an  independent  Synod,  but  in  1874 
it  came  back  into  the  Assembly.  The  present 
site  was  chosen  in  1877,  the  ground  was  broken 
July  4,  of  that  same  year,  and  in  October  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  structure 
was  laid.  The  lecture-room  was  occupied  May 
1,  1879,  and  December  5,  1880,  the  first  service 
was  held  in  the  completed  building.  Dr. 
Brookes  died  in  the  winter  of  1897,  and  during 
the  same  year  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Sneed,  entered  upon  his  work.  The 
lecture-room  of  this  church  will  seat  500,  smd 
the  main  auditorium  about  1,500  comfortably. 
It  has  also  numerous  Sunday-school  and  class¬ 
rooms,  which  admirably  adapt  it  for  the 
Assembly’s  purposes.  In  this  connection  it 
might  be  stated  that  the  press  of  the  city  is' ar¬ 
ranging  to  give  extensive  reports  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  proceedings. 

St.  Louis. 

THE  HREiT  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

The  word  “Ecumenical”  has  so  long  been 
associated  with  the  ecclesiastical  idea  that  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  great  missionary  gathering 
now  BO  near  at  hand  it  is  used  entirely  in  a 
historic  sense,  as  of  a  gathering  which  em¬ 
braces  the  entire  world.  And  yet  again  this 
definition  must  be  defined,  for  it  does  not  so 
much  refer  to  the  vuriety  of  races  that  will 
be  here  represented  as  to  the  world-wide  sym¬ 
pathy  of  those  who  will  meet  in  conference. 
The  men  and  women  who  will  come  together 
represent  all  varieties  of  effort  for  the  Chris¬ 
tianizing  of  the  world ;  they  have  helped  to 
lift  races  out  of  degradation  into  civilization, 
they  have  created  literatures  and  contributed 


to  the  foundations  of  government,  they  have 
built  up  educational  systems  and  opened  great 
avenues  of  commerce.  And  all  these  not  as 
ends,  but  as  means  to  the  one  end,  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world  to  Christ. 

"  The  three  portraits  given  on  this  page  are  in 
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some  degree  typical  of  this  world-wide  sympa¬ 
thy  and  effort.  The  Honorary  President  of  the 
Conference,  who  will  open  its  first  public  ses¬ 
sion  is  a  Presbyterian  elder  who,  not  long  ago, 
held  the  highest  office  in  this  country.  As 
representing — not  a  factitious  union  of  Church 
and  state,  but  the  ^essential  unity  of  the  civil 
and  religions  life  of  the  time,  his  picture  is 
eminently  in  place  here.  Ex- President  Har¬ 
rison  will  speak  at  the  reception  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  21. 

One  of  the  veterans  in  missionary  service, 
foremost  in  medical  missions  and  in  Bible 
translations,  is  the  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain 
M.D.,  D.D.,  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Born  in 
Sharon,  Conn.,  in  1833,  of  colonial  and  Revoln. 
tionary  ancestry,  and  educated  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  College,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  the  Cleveland  Medical 
College  and  the  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ;  in 
1859  he  sailed  with  his  wife  to  join  the  Arcot 
Mission,  India.  He  acquired  the  Tamil  lan¬ 
guage  expecting  to  work  among  the  Tamil 
people,  but  Providence  led  to  his  transfer  to 
a  Telegu  district  as  its  first  missionary.  Ac¬ 
quiring  that  language  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  among  the  Telegus,  doing  a  threefold 
work,  evangelistic,  medical  and  literary.  For 
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many  years  he  was  the  only  physician  in^  an 
area  as  large  as  the  State  of  Conneotiout.  Be¬ 
fore  his  visit  home  in  1874,  over  30,  (X)0  patients 
had  had  his  personal  treatment.  For*  many 


years  he  was  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  all 
the  missions  laboring  in  the  Telegu  country 
for  bringing  out  a  new  version  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Telegu  language,  which  is  sjioken  by 
18,  (KX),  000  people. 

In  1863,  with  four  native  assistants  he  made 
a  1,200  mile  exploring,  preaching  and  Bible 
distributing  tour,  lasting  more  than  four 
months,  up  through  the  Dominions  of  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  till  then  unentered,  and 
on  to  the  country  of  the  Ghronds  and  Kioe, 
through  regions  never  before  penetrated  by  a 
missionary.  The  perils  and  adventures  he 
then  met  have  many  of  them  been  made  use 
of  in  those  two  thrilling  stories.  In  the  Tiger 
Jungle,  and  The  Cobra’s  Den. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  will  speak  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  24,  on][the  Translation  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  of^the  Bible. 

The  founding  of  the  China  Inland  Mission 
by  Dr.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  in  1863  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  most  remarkable  manifestation 
of  Christian  zeal  for  the'conversion  of  China.” 

Mr.  Taylor  was  bom  in  1832  in  Yorkshire, 
England.  His  father,  an  evangelist,  had  been 
prevented  from  going  as  a  foreign  missionary. 
The  son  went  to  China'as  a  medical  missionary 
in  1854,  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  in  1860 
ill-health  forced  him  to  return  to  England. 
His  five  yesnrs  at  home  were  not  inactive,  aa 
he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Romanized  colloquial  of  Ningpo.  While 
studying  the  Scriptures  the  idea  of  the  Chins 
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Inland  Mission  took  possession^of  him.  It  was 
to  be  a  faith  mission,  undenominational,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  supreme  importance  of  spiritual 
rather  than  intelleotual,  social  or  any  other 
qualifications  in  missionaries,  never  incurring 
a  debt  and  not^promising  regular  salaries.  The 
movement  has  penetrated  to]  the  farthest  parts 
of  China,  has  missionaries]in  every  one  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  and  permanent  centres  of 
operation  in  fourteen  provinces.  Its  pioneers 
are  seeking  entrance  to  Thibet,  the  only  coun¬ 
try  in  the  East  absolutely  closed  to  missionary 
endeavor.  The  movement  is  international  and 
there  are  associated  bodies  of  workers  from 
Canada,  Australia,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the 
United  States.  In  1865  ]the  mission  began'a 
remarkable  history  in  the  use  of  women  as 
missionaries,  fit  has  in  home  oonneotion  thirty 
ordained  missionaries,  268  lay  missionaries, [2ff7 
female  missionaries,  16  male  medical  mission¬ 
aries,  1  female  missionary,  and  172  mission¬ 
aries-’  wives.  It  has  14  o^ained  native  work¬ 
ers,  316  lay  native  workers,  77  female  native 
workers.  It  has  7, 147  communicants,  114  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  orphanages  and  1, 689  boy 
scholars.  Dr.  Taylor  will  speak  Mcmday  morn¬ 
ing,  April  23,  on  The  Source  of  Power  in  Mis¬ 
sions. 
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THE  MESS4GE  OF  EASTER. 

Oomes  once  more  the  Easter  messaRe  to  a 
wearj  world.  Message  of  joy:  Let  spirits  re¬ 
joice  and  be  glad,  it  cries.  Message  of  cheer: 
Let  hearts  exult,  and  festivity  in  the  chnrch 
of  the  living  God  be  mighty.  Message  of 
sanctified  expression  of  devotion:  Hang  clois¬ 
ter  and  pilaster  with  garlands,  let  bright  lilies 
deck  the  altar,  let  holy  processions  pass  to  the 
worship  of  the  triumphant  Jesns,  while  pro¬ 
cessionals  reverberate  through  nave,  and  choir, 
and  arches  of  great  cathedrals,  and  sacred 
song  stirs  devont  hearts  in  humble  chapels,  or 
in  the  humbler  home.  Give  honor  to  Jesus. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  gates  of  the  human  heart, 
and  let  the  King  of  Glory  in.  Who  is  this 
King  of  Glory?  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty, 
triumphant  over  death  and  the  grave,  Jesus 
the  Christ,  he  is  this  King  of  Glory.  This  is 
the  message  of  Easter.  In  every  land  where 
the  sun  shines  some  ear  will  hear,  and  some 
heart  will  respond. 

The  word  Easter  is  itself  remarkable.  It  is 
the  response  of  language  to  the  call  of  Christ 
for  worship.  Easter  is  the  modern  form  of 
that  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  Eostre  by  which 
the  predecessor  of  the  Englishman  named  his 
goddess  of  spring.  Our  ancestors  would  ex¬ 
press  their  sense  of  the  power  that  called 
nature  out  of  the  death  of  winter  into  the  life 
of  a  new  year,  and  they  said  it  is  Eostre.  The 
historic  transition  by  which  that  word  passed 
over  from  a  pagan  to  a  Christian  use  is  not 
hard  to  follow.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  heard 
of  a  people  in  the  distant  British  Isles,  who 
were  called  Angles.  "Angles, ”  he  said,  "by 
the  grace  of  God  they  shall  be  angels,  "and 
he  sent  St.  Austin  and  his  forty  monks  with 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  into  that  wilderness.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  forgot  his  idolatry  and  paganism 
when  he  heard  the  story  of  matchless  love,  and 
he  gave  his  heart  to  Christ  never  to  take  it 
back.  He  bowed  language  and  all  to  the  cross 
of  Jesus,  and  when  he  sought  a  name  to  mark 
the  day  that  brought  to  his  mind  with  each 
recurring  year,  the  resurrection,  he  took  the 
name  of  his  old  goddess  of  the  spring :  goddess 
of  green  grass  and  blue  skies  and  balmy  air 
End  swelling  buds  and  singing  birds  and  bloom¬ 
ing  fiowers  of  the  woods,  and  consecrated  it  to 
Jesus.  The  Anglo-Saxon  did  well:  he  gave 
the  church  a  good  legacy,  for  the  hour  wil 
never  oome  when  the  goddess  Eostre,  in  her 
new  Christian  name  Easter,  will  cease  to  have 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  human  heart. 

The  message  of  Easter  is  the  greatest  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  world  ever  heard.  It  comes  to 
us  in  monosyllables  in  this  sentence,  "Christ 
rose  from  the  dead. "  It  is  not  alone  the  day 
that  should  interest  us :  it  is  the  doing  of  that 
day,  different  from  the  doing  of  any  other  of 
all  time,  that  should  control  our  thought. 
.This  message  will  never  mean  to  the  ^evont 
soul;  the  time  of  Lenten  meditation  is  past, 
let  ns  now  once  more  to  the  gayety,  the 
frivolity,  the  worldliness  of  life.  It  should 
.mean  more  than  a  painted  egg,  or  a  bon-bon 
rabbit,  or  a  new  bonnet,  or  a  song  of  joy.  It 
is  not  the  music  with  which  we  will  make  the 
day  rapturous,  that  is  of  importance  to  our 


ouls,  but  the  message  that  is  borne  on  the 
music.  Thousands  of  choirs  and  millions  of 
voices  will  sing  on  Easter  in  some  form,  "He 
rose,  he  rose,  he  burst  the  bars  of  death,  ’  ’  and 
that  is  the  thought  which  should  fill  the  soul. 
When  all  is  said  and  done  that  is  the  greatest 
single  combination  of  words  ever  made.  It  is 
the  message  of  death  destroyed ;  of  hell  hurled 
downward  to  Hades;  of  the  seal  of  the  sepul- 
chre-of-hope  shivered  to  atoms;  of  triumph 
over  the  tomb  and  its  terrors.  It  is  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  a  new  era  The  old  era  ended  with 
that  triumphant  cry  from  the  cross,  "It  is 
finished.  ’  ’  The  new  era  began  with  the 
Resurrection  morn,  and  its  sufficient  legend 
is,  though  never  spoken  by  the  Christ,  "It  is 
begun.  ’  ’  Era  of  salvation  in  Christ  begun. 
Era  of  self-sacrifice  for  Christ’s  sake  begun. 
Era  of  hope  for  the  whole  world  begun.  This 
is  the  message  of  our  Easter  Day. 

ERROR  AND  DIVISION. 

Has  it  not  been  one  of  our  mistakes,  that 
we  have  thought  that  all  error  should  lead  to 
division?  If  this  were  true,  there  could  be  no 
union  whatsoever.  Many  good  people  think 
that  the  Presbyterians  are  badly  mistaken 
when  they  teach  high  Calvinism  even  up  to 
reprobation ;  but  we  must  all  confess  that  Pres¬ 
byterians  are  very  decent  folk,  and  have  done 
much  for  the  world’s  regeneration.  Others 
think  that  the  revival  methods  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  are  very  faulty,  and  their  results 
very  unsatisfactory ;  but  we  must  all  confess 
that  America  owes  a  great  deal  to  that  great 
chnrch  which  has  sent  its  agents  into  every 
far-away  hamlet  with  a  word  of  law  and  Gos¬ 
pel.  In  like  manner,  many  hold  that  the  Uni- 
versalists  are  greatly  mistaken  in  their  idea 
that  all  souls  will  yet  come  home  to  God ;  but 
we  must  acknowledge  that  of  the  finest  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  American  life  we  must  reckon  the 
leaders  and  followers  of  that  chnrch.  Divis¬ 
ion  of  opinon,  even  serious  difference  of  opinion, 
-must  not  divide  those  whose  great  aim  is  one. 
There  are  enough  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
triumph  of  goodness  without  adding  this  of 
the  division  of  good  people. 

When  we  take  the  larger  world-vision  the 
same  truth  presents  itself.  There  are  unques¬ 
tionably  great  differences  between  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  or  Buddhism.  At  once 
our  feeling  has  been  that  we  must  hold  our¬ 
selves  as  far  apart  as  may  be  from  these  error- 
ists;  but  in  this  we  are  neither  Christian  nor 
right.  Among  these  outsiders  are  many  who 
are  truly  seeking  after  light,  after  God.  With 
these  we  must  hold  ourselves  in  fellowship. 
Indeed,  we  find  ourselves  in  much  more  fellow¬ 
ship  with  these  than  with  either  worldly  or 
bigoted  Christians.  We  sympathize  more  with 
Socrates  and  Antoninus  than  with  Tetzel  and 
Torquemada.  The  one  error  which  cannot  but 
divide  is  the  determined  bent  on  wilful  trans¬ 
gression,  the  being  obstinately  and  out¬ 
rageously  bad.  This  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  sunder  from  all  the  good ;  but  this 
is  not  error,  this  is  sheer  wickedness. 


DR.  HIU.I3  WRITES  TO  CHICAGO  PRBSBTTERT. 

A  notable  letter  by  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis  was 
presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  last 
Monday,  by  Dr.  William  C.  Gray  of  The  In¬ 
terior.  In  this  letter.  Dr.  Hillis  asks  to  be 
permitted  to  demit  the  ministry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  presents  his  reasons  for  the 
request.  These,  as  our  readers  will  divine,  are 
the  comments  made  by  certain  brethren  in  that 
Presbytery  on  his  recent  sermon.  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Judgment  Seat  in  Man.  Though  in 
deference  to  their  feeling  he  will  leave  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  deems  that  "these 
strictures  were  too  severe,  and  that  the  critics 
entirely  misapprehended  its  scope,  content  and 
drift.  ’  ’  He  stands  true  to  the  verities  of  the 


faith.  "I  have  long  felt  that  our  easy-going, 
pleasure-loving  generation  is  in  danger  of 
losing  its  moral  stamina  and  the  sturdy  fidelity 
of  conviction  that  was  the  glory  of  our  Puritan 
ancestors.  ’  ’  In  uniting  with  the  Presbytery  he 
subscribed  to  the  Confession  "as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine,"  a  phrase  unfortu¬ 
nately  omitted  from  the  sermon.  This  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  not  a  doubtful  one,  nor  one  at  all 
emptied  of  its  meaning  by  the  controversies  of 
the  Church.  It  indicates  the  breadth  of  spirit 
with  which  the  Standards  were  adopted,  and 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  their  adoption 
by  the  American  Church.  Our  re-union  in 
1869-70  was  made  possible  only  by  admitting 
the  validity  of  this  qualification,  and  hence 
the  equal  standing  in  the  Church  of  the  two 
theories  of  the  atonement,  the  New  School  and 
the  Old  School — the  sufficient  and  the  limited. 
Dr.  Hillis  has  "where  to  stand,"  and  he  ought 
to  stand  with  all  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
who  hold  that  our  Church  is  broad  enough  to 
include  the  two  schools.  He  tells  ns  that  he 
was  zealous  for  the  revision  of  the  Standards. 
So  were  we.  But  after  all,  that  was  a  mis¬ 
taken  movement — the  patching  of  old  bottles 
with  new  leather.  We  shonld  preserve  the 
Westminster  declarations  as  for  their  time 
grandly  true,  and  forever  a  credit  to  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  Protestantism.  But  doing  this, 
we  shonld  not  have  omitted  to  do  what  the 
Chnrch  in  England  has  done  with  success;  we 
shonld  have  drawn  up  a  brief  and  workable  dec¬ 
laration  of  onr  common  faith.  For  this  it  is 
not  yet  too  late. 

WILD  HE  INSIST  ON  TRYING  THE  WHOLE 
PRESBYTERY? 

Onr  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Journal,  commenting  on  Dr.  MoGiffert’s 
reported  withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  points  out  that  "if  true  this  will  re¬ 
move  the  element  of  heresy  from  Dr.  Birch’s 
appeal,  and  the  New  York  Presbytery  will  be¬ 
come  the  sole  defendant.  Whether  the  Doctor 
will  insist  upon  trying  the  whole  Presbytery,  ’  ’ 
the  Journal  goes  on,  "  or  whether  the  Assembly 
will  entertain  the  propositions  if  made,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  domain  of  the  future.  ’  ’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  he  appeared 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.  Dr.  Birch’s  con¬ 
tention  from  the  first  was  with  the  Presbytery 
and  with  that  alone.  The  question  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert’s  orthodoxy  or  heresy  was  only  accessory 
to  it.  The  Presbytery  had  decided  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  nndertake  to  settle  that  ques¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  trial.  Dr.  Birch  opined 
differently  and  undertook  to  prove  the  Presby¬ 
tery  wrong  by  means  of  a  trial.  That  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  import  of  his  appeal  to  the  Assembly, 
and  subsequent  events  have  not  changed  the 
significance  of  his  appeal. 

GOSPEL  WORK  IN  THE  TOMBS  PRISON. 

Sometime  ago  a  Committee  of  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  Prison  Reform,  including  an  Ex- 
Governor  of  the  state,  two  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  and  some  other  noted  laymen,  re¬ 
ported  that  it  costs  the  tax-payers  an  average 
of  f 1,600  for  every  criminal  brought  to  justice. 
This  makes  the  work  of  protecting  society 
against  such  people  by  the  state  an  expensive 
luxury.  The  Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs 
aims  not  only  at  saving  the  unfortnnates  in 
the  city  prison,  but  reclaiming  those  who  have 
fallen  into  sin,  and  restoring  them  again  as 
good  citizens  at  much  less  cost. 

The  missionary  chaplain  devotes  all  his  time 
to  the  work — Sunday  and  week  days — and  the 
report  of  his  labor  for  the  past  year  just  issued 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  work  of  the 
kind  in  any  part  of  the  land.  During  the  year 
1899  there  is  reason  to  believe  many  persons 
were  savingly  reached  for  Christ,  others  were 
restored  to  their  families  who  for  years  had 
lived  profiigate  lives.  Some  have  united  with 
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the  Ohnrch,  while  others  are  now  living  sober, 
honest  and  industrious  lives  as  a  resnlt  of  this 
Gospel  Mission  Work  in  Prison. 

The  work  is  undenominational  and  unseo- 
tarian  and  depends  entirely  for  its  support  on 
gifts  given  by  those  who  love  our  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  “I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.”  At  present 
the  work  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds  to  carry 
it  from  now  on  through  the  warm  weather,  and 
earnestly  appeals  to  Christian  and  philanthropic 
people  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  for  the 
necessary  help  to  make  it  a  success.  Please 
send  gifts  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  E. 
Sterry,  79  Pine  street,  New  York  City,  who 
will  immediately  acknowledge  the  same.  For 
further  particulars,  and  a  copy  of  the  yearly 
report  just  issued,  write  the  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Munro,  Tombs  Prison,  corner  Centre  and 
Leonard  streets,  city. 

UNION  SETTLKMKNT. 

The  last  of  five  conferences  that  have  been 
held  the  past  season  at  this  active  centre  of  set¬ 
tlement  work,  took  place  last  Thursday  evening. 
It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods  of 
the  South  End  (formerly  Andover)  Settlement 
in  Boston.  A  number  of  Union  Seminary  and 
Columbia  students,  with  several  ministers  and 
lady  workers  in  similar  institutions,  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Woods  gave  an  exceedingly  suggestive 
and  stimulating  address  upon  The  Christian 
Quality  of  Settlement  Work.  Remarks  and 
questions  from  others  in  attendance  followed, 
and  it  was  determined  that  these  very  valuable 
conferences  should  be  resumed  next  winter. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  thank  all  those  good  friends  who  have  so 
kindly  and  promptly  returned  to  ns  their  copies 
of  The  Evangelist  for  March  15,  January  4  and 
11.  We  now  have  a  snfScient  number  to  meet 
the  demand. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  church  news  has 
the  precedence ;  and  we  must  beg  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  our  non- clerical  readers  that  this  week 
we  have  permitted  it  to  crowd  out  the  Camera 
Club,  The  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement  and 
the  chapter  of  the  serial.  Not  only  these  but 
our  Church  Music  article  and  an  interesting 
letter  from  our  Philadelphia  correspondent  are 
left  over  to  next  week. 

The  Evangelist  desires  to  extend  to  all  its 
readers  who  may  attend  the  Ecumenical  Con¬ 
ference,  such  hospitality  as  may  be  within  its 
power.  One  of  our  rooms  will  be  fitted  up  for 
their  especial  use,  for  rest,  conversation,  read¬ 
ing  or  writing,  and  such  information  as  may 
be  ours  concerning  matters  of  which  out  of 
town  people  are  ignorant  is  freely  at  their 
service.  We  are  pleasantly  anticipating  such 
visits,  with  the  opportunities  they  may  fur¬ 
nish  of  renewing  old  friendships  and  meeting 
in  the  fiesh  many  to  whom  we  have  long  been 
allied  in  spirit.  _ 

The  choice  of  a  presiding  officer  for  the 
Northfield  Student’s  Conference  for  next  July 
has  fallen  on  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  well  known 
to  all  who  know  Northfield.  One  of  the  fore¬ 
most  leaders  of  the  Student’s  Christian  move¬ 
ment,  and  in  touch  with  university  life,  his 
book.  The  Strategic  Point  in  the  World’s  Con¬ 
quest,  is  a  useful  contribution  to  missionary 
literature.  Mr.  Mott  will  make  an  excellent 
leader.  But  ah,  how  the  beloved  and  inspiring 
presence  of  Mr.  Moody  will  be  missed!  Will 
he  indeed  be  absent?  Though  unseen,  may  not 
he  be  one  of  the  ministering  spirits  who  we 
love  to  believe  are  often  near? 

Holy  Week  will  be  this  year  more  widely 
kept  by  Presbyterians  than  ever  before;  by 
general  consent,  by  a  growing  conviction,  it 
is  not  only  a  symbol,  but  a  realization  of 
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Christian  unity.  This  is  progress ;  for  it  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  pastor  was  rebuked 
by  his  elders  for  so  much  as  naming  with 
respect  in  his  pulpit  the  "Passion  Week  now 
before  us.  ’  ’  When  Dean  Stanley  was  asked 
for  the  best  argument  for  the  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  he  simply  put  his  finger  on  the  word 
"Common, ”  saying:  "There  it  is!”  The  un¬ 
derlying  thought  in  our  coming  together  with 
all  who  love  our  Lord,  at  this  season,  is 
grandly  significant ;  for  the  hands  that  touch 
now,  the  hearts  that  beat  in  unison,  the  eyes 
uplifted  toward  the  Cross,  betoken  a  common 
vision  of  the  King  to  whom  the  world  shall 
pay  its  homage  and  whose  reign  shall  bring 
back  Paradise. 

The  celebration  of  Good  Friday  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rochester  by  Dr.  Richard  D.  Harlan  in  1896. 
In  an  article  in  the  current  Church  Economist, 
Dr.  Harlan  tells  of  a  Service  of  Meditation  on 
Our  Lord’s  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross  which 
he  then  prepared,  and  which  for  two  years  he 
conducted  alone.  Since  then  he  has  made  it  a 
union  service  and  others  pastors,  including  an 
Episcopalian,  have  taken  part  in  speaking  on 
the  various  Words.  Dr.  Harlan  finds  it  "pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate,  and  wonderfully  easy,  too, 
for  Christians  of  all  names  to  unite  in  such  a 
service.  The  sacrament  commemorating  the 
event  is  alas,  too  often  an  occasion  for  divid¬ 
ing  ns.  We  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  what 
method  of  ordination  confers  the  right  of 
administering  it,  and  what  mode  of  baptism 
qualifies  one  to  receive  it ;  but  we  can  all  stand 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  and  listen 
with  awe-stricken  hearts  to  the  great  Words 
which  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
he  hangs  upon  the  Tree.  ’  ’ 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  reports  subscriptions  of  134,111.19, 
which  have  come  in  four  hundred  and  seven 
contributions  of  from  one  dollar  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  each.  This  amount  includes  all 
cash  subscriptions  to  the  Hospitality  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  and  delegates  from  foreign  countries. 
The  larger  proportion  of  such  entertainment 
has,  however,  been  secured  in  families  without 
expense  to  the  Conference.  Gifts  have  come 
from  twenty-one  states,  and  from  England, 
Australia  and  Sweden.  Twenty-one  churches 
undone  Sunday-school  have  sent  collections; 
four  being  under  |10,  eleven  under  |30,  thirteen 
under  $30,  and  five  above  |50.  The  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Conference  makes  imperative  the 
prompt  completion  of  the  expense  fund,  which 
is  yet  115,688.61  short  of  the  total  amount  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  required.  Send  donations  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  27 
Pine  street.  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Epher  Whitaker  D.D.  of  Sonthold, 
L.  I.,  reached  the  goodly  age  of  eighty  years 
on  Tuesday,  March  27.  The  event,  we  learn, 
interested  many  beyond  the  venerable  emeritus 
pastor’s  immediate  circle.  His  name  stands 
first  on  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island,  indicating  that  his  ordination  to  the 
ministry  dates  before  that  of  any  other  of  its 
members ;  and  just  how  long  he  has  been  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  body,  and  a  model  of  good  form 
and  precision  to  all  other  Stated  Clerks,  we 
cannot  remember.  The  historical  Sonthold 
Church  of  which  for  half  a  century  he  was  the 
able  and  laborious  pastor,  the  chore  more  at 
large.  The  Evangelist  and  its  readers,  owe  him 
a  debt  of  frequent  and  always  edifying  service. 
All  now  greet  him,  and  all  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  a  good  degree  of  health  and  strength 
are  yet  vouchsafed  to  him.  Indeed  few  men 
reach  the  "by  reason  of  strength”  goal  so  well 
preserved — a  blessing  for  which  he  and  his 
doubtless  give  thanks  every  day.  As  is  known. 


a  son  of  Dr.  Whitaker  is  the  greatly  esteemed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Albany. 

OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Drs.  D.  J.  Burrell,  W.  M.  Smith 
Be"rn^  and  A.  P.  Atterbury  are  again 
back  in  their  pulpits  and  at  their 
parish  work,  invigorated  by  brief  outings  in 
warmer  climes  after  a  winter  of  hard  work. 
Good  news  comes  from  the  pastors  who  have 
been  visiting  the  Holy  Land  and  will  soon  turn 
their  faces  homeward. 

Dr.  Babcock  preached  at  Har- 
vard  University  last  Sunday, 
and  his  assistant  pastor,  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Farr  Jr.,  preached  acceptably 
in  his  place.  The  Brick  Church  ushers  are  at 
their  wits’  end  to  find  seats  for  the  throng  to 
hear  the  new  pastor.  Patience  and  perse¬ 
verance  are  valuable  qualities  for  visitors  at  a 
popular  church. 

President  Patton  min- 

A  new  era  at  the  Fifth  jgtered  tO  this  COngW- 
A venue  Church.  . .  ,  mi. 

gation  last  Sunday.  The 
pastor-elect,  the  Rev.  George  T.  Purves  D.D. 
LL.D.,  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  the 
First  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  will  begin  his  ministry  in  New 
York,  Friday  evening,  at  the  service  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  communion.  This  will  take  place 
next  Sunday  when  Dr.  Purves  will  preach.  A 
new  departure  will  be  inaugurated  in  the 
church  music  at  the  same  time.  Hitherto,  a 
precentor  or  a  male  choir  have  led  the  worship 
of  song.  Next  Sunday  will  see  women’s  faces 
in  the  organ  loft,  and  a  mixed  choir  will  be 
heard  there  for  the  first  time.  The  Evangelist 
welcomes  Dr.  Purves  to  this  most  important 
post  among  our  city  churches.  The  immediate 
future  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  York  prom¬ 
ises  retrieval  and  advance  through  the  coming 
of  two  such  men  as  Dr.  Babcock  and  Dr. 
Purves,  and  by  reason  of  great  gains  made 
under  the  lead  of  other  earnest  and  devoted 
ministers  of  Christ  already  on  the  field. 

Probably  no  church  in  the 
Amity  Baptist  jg  doing  more  varied  or 

Ctaurch.  important  work  with  limited 
means  than  this.  The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams, 
son  of  the  distinguished  scholar  and  preacher, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Williams,  long  pastor  of 
the  former  Amity  Church,  is  its  able  and  de¬ 
voted  minister.  To  its  work  as  a  well- organ¬ 
ized  institutional  church,  it  adds  a  preparatory 
theological  school  of  thirty  students,  taught 
without  money  or  price  by  working  pastors, 
and  it  includes  also  the  "settlement”  feature. 
The  pastor  with  his  well-known  brother,  Mr. 
Momay  Williams,  and  others  of  like  spirit  are 
beginning  a  movement  to  secure  work  for  the 
workless  in  our  great  city.  During  the  present 
week,  the  tenth  annual  conference  on  missions 
conducted  by  this  church  is  being  held.  It 
continues  three  days,  during  which  the  most 
important  themes  touching  home  and  foreign 
mission  work  and  social  questions  of  religions 
bearing  are  discussed  by  leading  pastors,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  experts  in  various  departments  of 
Christian  effort. 

The  prospect  is 

ConKregetional  PalplU  Boon  that  the  Church 
to  be  filled  In  Brooklyn.  .  ..  , 

of  the  Pilgrims 

in  Brooklyn  will  this  week  agree  upon  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  P.  Dewey  of  Concord,  N. 
H.,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  who  we 
regret  to  learn  is  not  recovering  his  health  as 
was  hoped.  Dr.  Virgin’s  vacant  pulpit  in  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Harlem  bids  fair  to 
be  soon  oocupied  by  a  successor.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Stimson  may  be  called  to  minister 
to  the  united  congregations  of  the  Manhattan 
Congregational  Church  and  the  West  Sixty- 
sixth  Street  Reformed  Church  in  the  fine  edi¬ 
fice  of  the  latter,  if  their  proposed  oonsolida- 
tion  takes  place. 
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THE  HERESY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

Rev.  Samne!  T.  Carter. 

The  eocleeiaatioal  world  ii  fall  of  the  noise 
of  heresy  trials  in  the  Presbyterian  Ghnrch. 
What,  then,  is  the  heresy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church?  Snrely  we  all  know  that.  Is  it  not 
the  heresy  of  Higher  Criticism  and  new  the¬ 
ology;  of  Drs.  Briggs,  Smith  and  McGiffert? 
Bnt  a  competent  authority  warns  us  that  there 
are  those  “which  strain  out  the  gnat,  and 
swallow  the  camel.  ’  ’  The  points  upon  which 
the  late  trials  have  been  based  appear  to  the 
ordinary  mind  to  be  “gnats;”  let  ns  make  a 
search  for  the  “camel.” 

And  we  have  not  far  to  look.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  itself  discovered  its  “camel,” 
and  made  free  exposition  of  it  before  all  the 
world.  We  may  wisely  follow  its  guidance. 

A  very  few  years  ago  this  Church  made  the 
most  vigorous  onslaught  upon  its  own  Con¬ 
fession  that  was  ever  made  by  any  church. 
But  after  the  most  frank  expose  of  its  heresies, 
they  all  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  just  as 
before,  in  its  Confession.  With  such  a 
“camel,”  such  an  indigestible  mass  of  heresy, 
upon  its  organism,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Church  has  turned  to  pick  out  “gnats”  of 
supposed  error. 

We  shall  do  a  general  service  by  recalling  to 
forgetful  minds  the  heresies  that  are  confessedly 
accepted  by  the  Church,  and  which  naturally 
lead  to  prosecutions  of  innocent  men,  or  for 
trifling  errors. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  a  church  is 
honest,  that  which  stands  in  its  confession  is 
its  faith. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  its  Confession  is  the  faith  of  any 
honest  church.  The  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  is  still  the  unquestioned  Confession 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Is  the  Presbyterian  Church  honest  in  its 
seal  for  purity  flrst  and  peace  afterward?  Let 
ns  see. 

It  has  been  often  declared,  and  it  is  a  most 
serious  and  essential  truth,  that  the  greatest 
heresy  is  lack  of  love.  The  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  is  notoriously  at  fault  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  charges  that  could  be  made  against  any 
Confession ;  and  I  would  not  make  this  griev¬ 
ous  charge  upon  my  own  responsibility.  This 
charge  was  made  by  as  many  as  ninety-three 
Presbyteries  of  the  Church.  This  is  monstrous ; 
that  ninety-three  whole  Presbyteries  should 
declare  that  their  own  Confession  fails  in  this 
sad  particular,  and  should  pray  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  love  of  God  might  be  iruerted  in  the 
Confession.  This  calls  for  correction  with  the 
utmost  haste;  but  there  in  the  Confession 
itself  the  damaging  proof  lies,  and  there  it 
abides  to-day. 

Again,  if  the  Gospel  is  anything  it  is  a  free 
offer  of  life  and  salvation  to  all  men  who  will 
welcome  it,  turning  from  their  sins.  Bnt  this 
chief  matter  is  quite  omitted  from  the  Con¬ 
fession.  As  before,  I  do  not  make  this  aocusa- 
tion  on  my  own  authority;  bnt  sixty-three 
Presbyteries  made  it,  praying  that  the  free 
offer  of  the  Gospel  might  be  incorporated  in 
the  Confession.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Church  has  been  busy  lately  hunting 
gnats,  having  swallowed  these  two  camels. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  leadings  of  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  has  been  that  which  has  guided 
the  Church  in  general  to  a  wider  charity  to  all 
men.  Connected  with  this  has  come  the  study 
of  oompmtive  religions.  With  this  has  gone 
the  recognition  of  the  great  teachers  of  all 
lands,  Zoroaster,  Ghintama,  Confucius,  Socrates 
and  the  rest.  We  have  been  learning  Peter’s 
lesson:  “What  God  hath  cleansed  that  call  not 
thou  common.  ”  This  is  a  noble  advance,  and 
most  inspiring.  Bnt  the  Confession  was  meant 


to  consign  all  the  heathen  to  one  common  per¬ 
dition.  Its  language  is:  “Much  less  can  men 
not  professing  the  Christian  religion  be  saved 
in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so 
diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion 
they  do  profess ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain 
that  they  may,  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be 
detested.  ’  ’  Sixty-two  Presbyteries  acknowledge 
this  heresy,  and  pray  for  a  correction. 

These  are  very  serious  matters;  we  have  re¬ 
served  the  worst  for  the  last.  In  direct 
violation  of  the  best  thinking,  the  highest, 
noblest  feeling,  the  instinctive  and  most  tender 
convictions  of  our  common  humanity,  the  Con¬ 
fession  declares :  “By  the  decree  of  God  some 
men  are  fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death; 
these  men  are  particularly  and  unchangeably 
designed,  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and 
definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or 
diminished;  that  God  was  pleased,  according 
to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as 
he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by  and  to 
ordain  these  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their 
sin  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice.  ”  This 
is  simply  awful.  It  confuses  everything.  We 
conceive  that  no  religions  utterance  from  any 
source  could  be  more  andsKiions  and  horrible. 
Again  it  is  not  my  accusation.  Practically  the 
whole  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  Presbyteries 
that  voted  for  revision  of  the  Confession  had 
this  section  in  their  eye.  This  fearful  accusa¬ 
tion  is  made  against  the  Confession  not  by  an 
individual  here  and  there,  bnt  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  of  its  own  Presbyteries.  Bnt 
there  the  awful  doctrine  yet  remains  upon  the 
statute-book  of  the  Church.  This  may  well 
account  for  all  the  trouble  the  Church  has  been 
having  in  these  latter  days. 

Bnt  the  last  indictment  against  the  Con¬ 
fession  is  the  most  terrible  of  all.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  stands,  by  the  common  inter¬ 
pretation  of  language,  for  the  old,  and  once 
accepted,  but  now  execrated  dogma,  of  infant 
damnation.  The  Confession  says:  “Elect  in¬ 
fants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit.  ’  ’  That 
language  was  used  when  the  dogma  of  infant 
damnation  was  maintained.  It  meant  that 
non-elect  infants  were  lost.  That  it  still  sets 
forth  that  dogma  is  the  conviction  of  seventy- 
seven  Presbyteries,  who  asked  that  this  awful 
declaration  might  be  removed  from  the  Confes¬ 
sion.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  started  in  pursuit  of  gnats,  having 
swallowed  this  altogether  outrageous  camel? 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  the  world  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  by  its  Confession  declares 
that  all  the  heathen  perish,  that  many  men  are 
hopelessly  lost  from  all  eternity  by  the  decree 
of  God,  and  that  there  are  infants  in  hell.  Can 
the  Church  not  be  persuaded  to  stop  prose¬ 
cuting  its  scholars  about  the  authorship  of 
Isaiah  or  verbal  inspiration,  and  to  attend  to 
these  most  serious  matters? 

In  reality  the  Church  does  not  believe  these 
dreadful  doctrines.  Then  it  stands  before  God 
and  man  with  a  lie  in  its  right  hand.  It  is  in 
the  awful  predicament  of  having  to  choose 
between  heresy  and  falsehood.  Why  does  it 
not  at  once  escape  the  miserable  dilemma  by 
formulating  a  simple  creed  that  it  can  and 
does  genuinely  believe? 


TO  CHVBOH  TBKASrBEBS. 

E.  C.  Ray. 

The  books  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges 
and  Academies  will  close  on  Monday,  April  16. 
Nothing  received  after  that  time  can  be  cred¬ 
ited  in  the  Annual  Report  for  this  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  custom  the  Board  voted  appro¬ 
priations  in  June,  and  has  managed  its 
expenses  according  to  its  expected  income. 


If  gifts  continue  to  come  up  to  April  16  ae 
they  are  now  coming,  the  year  will  close 
without  a  deficit. 

Is  this  case  for  congratulation?  That  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved  1  It  is  widely  believed 
that  the  wisest  policy  is  for  a  Board  to  get 
into  debt  and  then  appeal  for  emergency  aid, 
because,  it  is  said,  our  people  will  divert 
money  from  ordinary  channels  to  help  in  an 
emergency,  and  the  Board  that  does  not  appeal 
for  emergency  aid  will  ‘  ‘  get  left.  ’  ’  If  this  is 
true,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  people’s 
sympathetic  desire  that  beneficiaries  of  our 
Boards  should  not  suffer. 

Then  note  this :  Beneficiaries  of  the  Board  of 
Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies  always  suffer 
beforehand,  to  prevent  a  deficit.  The  Board 
appropriates,  in  June  because  institutions 
making  up  their  faculties  must  know  what  in¬ 
come  to  count  upon  for  the  next  year,  all  it 
dares  to  in  view  of  the  income  of  the  year  just 
ended,  and  this  is  usually  about  one-half  what 
institutions  ought  to  have  to  pay  their  teachers 
decently.  So  teachers  are  inadequately  paid, 
and  the  Board  has  no  deficit. 

If  the  Church  approves  the  “no  debt”  policy 
of  this  Board,  and  manifests  the  fact  by  its 
gifts  between  now  and  April  16,  the  Board  will 
vote  larger  appropriations  next  June ;  much 
distress  will  be  prevented  and  insitntions  will 
be  benefited.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure. 

SOS  Montack  Block,  Chicago,  Ills. 


THE  PATH  MO  EAGLE'S  EVE  HATH  SEEM. 

Those  who  remember  the  “Underground 
Railroad”  of  the  fugitive  slave  will  realize 
how  sentiment  and  achievement  unite  in  the 
rapid  transit  road  beneath  the  rooky  ribs  of 
Manhattan  Island.  The  projectors  of  such  b 
path  which  the  eagle’s  eye  hath  not  seen,  and 
over  which  the  ravenous  trucks  of  traffic  may 
not  pass,  bnt  which  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  those  who  must  traverse  the  length  of 
the  city  twice  every  day,  will  inherit  the  bene¬ 
dictions  of  generations  of  busy  and  toiling 
myriads  and  go  down  in  history  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  best  and  most  vital  sources  of 
municipal  prosperity  and  the  comfort  and  con> 
yenienoe  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  names 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  make  it 
roll  of  honor  for  all  time,  and  the  souvenir 
accompanying  the  card  of  invitation  to  the 
commencement  of  the  great  undertaking,  which, 
has  come  to  ns  through  the  polite  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  friend.  Col.  David  E.  Austin,  will; 
be  a  cherished  memorial  of  men  like  Orr  and 
Jesnp  and  Charles  Stewart  Smith  and  of  au 
event  with  connections  reaching  to  the  re¬ 
motest  days  of  New  York’s  growth  and  glory. 

R.  A.  S. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Vail  has  resigned  his  pastor¬ 
ate  in  Medina  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  Buffalo.  Mr.  Vail  has  served  thia 
church  with  marked  efficiency  the  past  five 
years. 

The  Rev.  V.  Le  Roy  Lockwood  D.D.  haa 
removed  from  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  to  16  Lenox, 
avenue.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  North  and  West  refers  to  the  earnest 
labors  of  Dr.  Peter  Stryker — who  died  on. 
March  25  at  Asbnry  Park — as  pastor  of  Andrew 
Church,  Minneapolis.  He  was  active  also  in 
starting  the  Northwestern  Presbyterian,  the- 
forerunner  of  the  first  named  paper. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Spenoe  (late  of  Janesville, 
Wis. )  began  his  labors  in  the  Fort  Street  pul¬ 
pit,  Detroit,  April  1. 

Dr.  James  A.  Little  completed  thirty-onG 
years,  March  27,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Hoken- 
dauqua  Presbyterian  Church. 


April  6,  1900 
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CHBI8TIANITT  MOBE  THAN  A  RELIGION. 

A.  S.  Fioke  D.D. 

Religion  relates  man  to  God  and  to  worlds 
above  and  after  this.  False  systems  of  religion 
have  very  little  to  do  with  ethics  or  oondnot 
of  social  life.  In  Ohristendom* even  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  over  great  spaces,  religons 
faith  has  been  miserably  divorced  from  charac¬ 
ter  and  behavior.  Devontness  has  not  meant 
parity,  honesty,  gentleness  or  loveableness. 
“Religion"  has  too  often  stood  merely  for 
some  formal  and  sacramental  observances,  or 
for  some  shape  of  terrible  or  raptnrons  turmoil 
of  emotion  which  tend  little  to  advantage  of 
character  or  life.  Formalism  and  emotional¬ 
ism  have  proven  themselves  consistent  with 
almost  all  the  vices  of  mankind.  Philip  the 
Second  was  a  most  devont  and  religions  mon¬ 
ster.  The  Dark  Ages  were  equally  devout  and 
devilish.  The  ‘  ‘  Religion’  ’  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  of  their  time  was 
compatible  with  lust  and  cruelty,  hideous  to 
disgust.  The  Oouncil  of  Oonstance  deter¬ 
mined,  after  six  months  of  debate,  that  the 
crime  of  a  great  Duke  in  the  deliberate  assassi¬ 
nation  of  his  Ducal  cousin  was  only  a  moral 
and  not  a  religious  offense,  and  therefore  his 
standing  in  the  holy  Council  was  unimpeach¬ 
able! 

There  are  religions  and  religions,  each  with 
more  or  less  of  truth  in  it,  which  have  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  do  with  ethical  conduct. 
Christianity  has  too  often  been  held,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  as  that  kind  of  a  religion. 
Justification  by  faith  has  been  too  often  ‘  ‘  with¬ 
out  works!"  Unitarianism  is,  largely,  a  revolt 
against  that  sort  of  “justification, "  a  revolt  for 
which  orthodoxy  has  reason  to  be  grateful. 

In  the  times  of  primitive  Christianity  and 
now  again  it  is  coming  to  be  understood  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  means  character,  con¬ 
duct,  life,  or  that  it  means  nothing!  Tet  dis¬ 
tinct  traces  of  the  old  heresy  remain,  which 
must  be  gotten  rid  of.  Christianity  is  su¬ 
premely  ethical,  wholly  ethical.  Its  ethic 
sweeps  the  universe.  On  the  purely  religions 
side  it  covers  all  human  relations  with  God 
and  the  upper  and  after  realms  to  all  eternity. 
On  the  earthly  side,  it  embraces  the  relations 
of  the  various  departments  of  man’s  own  con¬ 
stitution  to  each  other — body,  mind,  heart, 
soul— with  all  the  relations  of  every  man  to 
his  fellow.  Christianity  furnishes  the  round¬ 
about,  complete  i^eal  of  what  the  individual 
ought  to  be  and  of  what  the  society  of  men 
ought  to  be.  It  prescribes  the  spirit  and  the 
conduct  for  this  ideal  man  and  the  societies  of 
him.  Philosophers  have  been  trying,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  do  this  ever  since  Plato. 
Christ  has  done  it  to  perfection. 

But  he  has  done  more.  He  has  actually  set 
into  history  the  perfect  man  himself,  a  living 
and  wonderful  reality.  Then  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  power  and  set  up  the  regimen  for 
producing  this  perfect  man  on  the  widest  scale, 
through  all  the  earth ;  through  repentance  and 
pardon  of  sin ;  through  an  actual  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  evil  hearts  in  regeneration ;  and  through 
progressive  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  is  to  bring  out  the  fair  likenesses  of  the 
ideal,  fit  for  the  peerage  of  the  heavens.  Then 
he  has  set  into  supreme  mastery  of  these  souls, 
in  the  process  of  perfecting,  the  principle  of 
the  perfect  society— -Love.  Love  God  with  all 
your  heart.  Love  your  fellow-man  as  yon 
love  yourself.  These  two  commandments,  he 
says,  comprise  all  the  law  and  are  alike.  Here 
then,  in  this  provision  of  the  perfect  man  and 
in  his  grouping  together  in  the  impulse  of  a 
constraining  love,  you  have  the  heavenly 
promise.  It  requires  no  elaboration  to  show 
how  surely  that  two-fold  law  of  Love  would 
perfect  the  man  and  all  his  social  relations. 

The  thing  which  I  am  insisting  on,  however, 
is  that  this  second  table  of  the  law  is  mini¬ 


mized  relatively  to  the  first  in  the  common 
conception.  The  first  table  means  theology; 
the  second  sociology.  Our  Lord  explicitly 
ranks  the  second  with  the  first.  If  you  study 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  you  find  the  great 
bulk  and  emphasis  of  it  on  the  sociological 
side.  If  you  look  at  his  wonderful  picture  of 
the  Judgment  (Matt.  xxv. )  still  the  awards  of 
the  Great  Day  turn  on  this.  “Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it,  or  did  it  not,  to  one  of  these."  Take 
all  his  recorded  words,  precepts  and  deeds  and 
mark  the  tremendous  overbalance  on  the 
social  side  of  obligation  and  promise.  Posi¬ 
tively  everything  in  the  eternal  future  is  made 
to  tom  on  the  candidate’s  spirit  and  behavior 
towards  his  fellows  and  their  interests,  right 
here  in  this  world.  “Peter,  lovest  thou  me?" 
Feed  my  sheep!  Feed  my  lambs!  that’s  your 
proof ! 

Tam  to  the  Apostles.  “Ton  are  to  know 
that  you  have  passed  from  death  unto  life 
became  you  love  the  brethren ! ’ ’  “If  any  man 
say  that  he  loves  God,  and  yet  hates  his 
brother  he  is  a  liar,"  says  John.  Paul  de¬ 
clares,  “The  whole  law  is  fulfilled  even  in 
this;  thou  shalt  love  thy  brother  as  thyself." 
And  James  joins  the  apostolic  chorus  as  he 
defines  “Religion,  pure  and  undefiled.  ’’  Now, 
if  this  concept  of  Christianity,  which  is  surely 
that  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  be  the  trae 
one,  there  is  no  interest  of  man  that  is  outside 
the  range  of  the  pure,  the  simon-pure  Gospel. 
His  every  concern  is  under  Gospel  charter, 
within  pulpit  range  and  churchly  purview,  for 
discussion  on  Sundays  and  week-days.  Ton 
emasculate  Christianity  in  just  -so  far  as  you 
exempt  from  its  authoritative  control  any  in¬ 
terest  of  man  in  any  relation  to  his  fellows  or 
his  God.  The  simple  Gospel  is  to  be  applied 
by  all  its  faithful  servants,  in  the  pulpit  or  out 
of  it,  as  the  governing  principle  for  all  con¬ 
duct  in  individual  and  in  social  life.  Busi¬ 
ness,  the  home,  recreation,  industry,  wages, 
accumulation  and  use  of  capital,  laws  and 
their  administration,  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  of  charity  and  reform — these  are  all  mat¬ 
ters  that  come  full  into  the  domain  of  applied 
Christianity,*  for  that  is  the  full-orbed  pro¬ 
vision  for  making  the  “perfect  man"  and  for 
setting  him  into  the  perfect  state.  Its  defini¬ 
tion  is  far  broader  than  any  current  definition 
of  “religion."  It  has  a  sweet,  trae  religion  at 
the  heart  of  it,  but  it  is  the  absolute  ideal  of 
the  perfect  humanity,  individual  and  social, 
with  the  “promise  and  potency"  of  its  com¬ 
plete  realization.  Theology  and  sociology  are 
the  two  branches  of  it :  of  equal  import  for  the 
Christian,  the  minister  and  the  Church  of 
God.  Failure  in  the  latter  line  is  nigh  the 
fatal  weakness  of  each  to-day. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

AN  EVENING  WITH  THE  HYMNS. 

Margaret  Bottome. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  Sunday,  March 
10,  1900,  at  the  lovely  hotel  at  Lakehurst,  a 
few  miles  helow  Lakewood.  “Pine  Tree  Inn" 
is  conducted  very  much  like  Mr.  Smiley’s  hotel 
at  Lake  Mohonk — everything  in  the  very  best 
style  and  with  a  Christian  air  that  is  most 
delightful.  Family  prayers  every  morning  at 
9  o’clock — no  one  obliged  to  go,  but  one  wants 
to  go.  There  were  several  clergymen  in  the 
house,  but  we  were  all  delighted  to  see  Dr. 
Cnyler  take  the  chair;  for  it  is  of  a  certain 
evening  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

I  have  attended  many  song  services,  but 
never  one  where  I  learned  so  much  in  one  short 
hour  as  in  the  drawing-room  of  this  charming 
hotel  that  evening.  Dr.  Cnyler  was  in  his 
very  best  mood,  and  be  knew  not  only  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  songs  we  sang,  but  he  knew  many 
of  the  men  that  wrote  the  hymns  What  a 
refreshment  Dr.  Cnyler  is,  telling  you  so 
naturally  his  age  and  so  removing  the  stone 


out  of  the  way,  enabling  him  to  tell  of  men 
and  women  of  the  past,  and  relieving  yon  of 
wondering  how  old  he  is ;  how  small  men  and 
women  who  try  to  hide  their  age  look  beside 
him.  Why  shouldn’t  one  be  proud  to  have 
lived  so  long?  I  assure  you  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  one  may  have  a  delightful  time, 
when  freed  from  the  bondage  of  trying  to  hide 
one’s  age,  and  the  whole.thing  turns  the  other 
way,  and  you  get  where  you  rejoice  in  the  fig¬ 
ures,  instead  of  being  a  sort  of  slave  to  them. 

How  much  I  admired  Dr.  Cnyler ;  he  told  ns 
he  knew  Montgomery  personally;  and  I  never 
felt  I  knew  the  author  of  ‘  ‘  My  faith  looks  up 
to  thee,"  until  Dr.  Cnyler  pictured  the  author, 
as  he  told  Dr.  Cnyler,  “all  on  fire  when  be 
wrote  it,"  carrying  it  about  nearly  a  year  in 
his  pocket,  until  one  day  Mr.  Mason  met  him 
and  said,  “Mr.  Palmer,  you  write  verses 
sometimes;  I  want  a  new  hymn;  won’t  you 
write  one  for  me?"  and  Dr.  Palmer  took  the 
hymn  from  his  pocket  and  said,  “If  this  will 
do,  you  can  have  it.  ’’  A  few  days  after,  Mr. 
Mason  said  to  him,  “Doctor,  you  may  live  to 
write  a  great  many  hymns,  but  you  will  never 
write  the  equal  of  the  one  you  gave  me  the 
other  day,  ’  ’  and  Mr.  Mason  was  right. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  hymn  1  am  so  fond  of, 

“  O,  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth, 

O,  could  I  sound  the  glories  forth. 

Which  in  my  Saviour  shine, 

I’d  soar  and  touch  the  heavenly  strings. 

And  vie  with  Gabrie',  while  be  sings. 

In  notes  almost  divine—” 

was  written  by  a  sailor,  who  had  been  con¬ 
verted,  and  was  so  filled  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  he  found  some  place  where  he 
could  gather  the  poor  people  together,  and 
preach  to  them ;  and  he  would  write  hymns, 
and  have  them  printed  in  a  rude  way,  and  give 
them  to  a  poor  woman,  who  sold  them  for  a 
penny  apiece,  as  she  sat  on  the  doorstep  as 
the  people  came  out,  and  thus  she  supported 
herself. 

Perhaps  the  thought  that  impressed  me  most 
in  all  Dr.  Cnyler  told  ns  was  that  none  of 
these  men  or  women  (he  mentioned  Mrs.  Pren¬ 
tice’s  hymns)  ever  thought  they  were  doing 
anything  uncommon— least  of  all  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  would  live  through  the  ages.  I  was 
interested  as  well  as  amused,  when  he  gave  ns 
the  history  of  “Onward  Christian  Soldier." 
The  one  who  wrote  it  was  trying  to  help  his 
brother,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England,  to  get  his  Sunday-school  in  good 
marching  order,  so  he  thought  this  hymn 
might  help,  and  he  had  the  school  led  by  one 
who  carried  a  cross.  Some  {gentlemen  of  the 
church  found  fault  with  the  carrying  of  the 
cross,  and  thought  it  looked  popish. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “we  can  leave  that  out, 
and  I  can  alter  the  hymn  and  we  can  sing  it, 
“With  the  cross  of  Jesus,  left  behind  the 
door  "  “Oh,  no,"  said  the  good  brother, 

‘  *  perhaps  yon  had  better  let  it  be  as  it  is.  ’  ’ 

The  last  incident  Dr.  Cnyler  gave  ns  was  a 
great  delight  to  me,  for  I  had  never  heard 
wnat  was  cut  in  the  stone  that  marks  the 
resting  place  of  the  great  preacher  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Charles  Spurgeon.  It  seems 
that  it  was  his  request  that  the  two  verses 
from  Cowper’s  hymn  should  bs  the  only  words 
on  the  stone: 

“  E'er  since  my  faith  I  saw  the  stream, 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 

Redeeml  ng  love  has  been  my  theme. 

And  shall  be  till  I  die.  ” 

“  Then  in  a  nobler  sweeter  song. 

I’ll  sing  thy  iMwer  to  save. 

When  this  poor,  lisping,  stammering  tongue. 

Lies  silent  in  the  grave.  ” 

When  we  were  dismissed  with  the  benedic¬ 
tion  after  the  lovely  evening,  I  echoed  the  wish 
of  the  young  divinity  student  from  Princeton, 
who  took  me  to  the  little  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  morning,  to  hear  Dr.  Cnyler  preach. 
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When  I  said,  *‘I  hope  we  shall  have  yonng 
ministers  who  will  preaoh  the  dear  old  Gospel 
to  ns  as  Dr.  Cnyler  did  this  morning,  ’  *  he 
replied:  “While  he  was  preaching  I  wished  he 
might  lire  on  forever  jnst  to  preach  as  he 
did  this  morning.” 

LAKKHtrasT,  Pine  Tree  Inn,  Msrch. 

FROM  FARTHESr  WASHINGTON. 

King  David  worded  a  difficnlt  problem  in 
his  inquiry,  “If  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do?”  The  solution  of 
this  problem,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  religion 
and  the  realization  of  a  lofty  ideal  of  public 
morals  are  concerned,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  conflicting 
political  parties.  Burns’s  aphorism  that 

“The  best  Uid  scbemps  o’  mice  an’  men 

Gang  aft  agler,” 

has  been  accentuated  in  the  experience  of  those 
who,  in  a  recent  endeavor  to  elect  to  the  high 
office  of  Mayor  of  Seattle  a  man  deemed  emi¬ 
nently  suited  therefor  because  of  his  record, 
character  and  avowed  principles,  polled  but 
8,664  ballots  against  6,176  cast  for  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  incumbent.  The  larger  vote 
shows  that  the  majority  of  voters  prefer  a 
continuance  of  what  has  come  to  be  commonly 
designated  a  “wide-open-policy”  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  municipal  affairs,  rather  than  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  against  gambling, 
the  social  evil,  saloons.  Sabbath  desecration 
and  other  things  that  militate  against  the 
city’s  reputation  and  welfare.  The  “business 
men”  are  credited  with  holding  that  the 
morality  of  the  city  averages  well  with  that 
of  other  cities;  that  the  vice- breeding  and 
crime-engendering  establishments,  of  which 
the  righteous  complain,  are  both  cause  and 
effect  of  the  city’s  growth,  tolerable  because 
of  the  magnitude'of  pecuniary  revenue  which, 
through  licenses  and  flnes,  they  ensure  to  the 
city’s  treasury.  The  re-elected  Mayor  has  re¬ 
peatedly  informed  the  people  that  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  promisee  his  future  management  of  affairs 
to  accord  with  his  past.  The  righteous,  there¬ 
fore,  having  witnessed  for  so  long  a  time  and 
with  alternate  grief  and  indignation  the 
municipality’s  process  of  destroying  founda¬ 
tions,  are  subjected  to  the  mortifying  necessity 
of  agitating  the  question,  “  What  can  the  right- 
eoxu  DOf” 

The  well-nigh  flfty  ministers  of  the  city, 
with  scarcely  any  notable  exception,  did  what 
they  could  within  and  without  their  pulpits, 
to  bring  to  pass  the  election  of  a  trustworthy 
man  for  Mayor,  laboring  judiciously,  harmoni¬ 
ously  and  valiantly,  only,  however,  to  be  sig¬ 
nally  defeated.  They  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that 

“  A  soul  of  power,  a  well  of  lofty  tbongbt, 

A  chastened  bope  that  ever  points  to  Heaven.  ’’ 
are  important  factors  for  effecting  reforms  in 
civic  matters;  and  that  as  co-workers  with 
Christ  they  shall  not  labor  in  vain.  That 
halcyon  period  seems  yet  in  the  far  future 
when  the  manipulators  of  the  clandestine  por¬ 
tions  of  political  machinery  shall  be  converted, 
and  as  the  result  all  the  voters  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God’s. 

At  our  last  Ministers’  meeting  a  critique  on 
the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon’s  book,  The  Cru¬ 
cifixion  of  Philip  Strong,  was  presented  by  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Edmunds  of  Ballard,  and  the  views 
of  the  young  “novelist”  freely  discussed. 
Dissent  from  some  of  his  views  was  decidedly 
marked,  but  credit  given  him  for  good  inten¬ 
tion.  His  experience  in  the  exercise  of  run¬ 
ning  a  secular  daily  newspaper  illustrates  the 
vapidness  of  too  great  expectations,  and  has 
perhaps  induced  him  to  corroborate  Melanoh- 
tbon’s  observation,  “I  found  the  old  man 
Adam  too  strong  for  the  yonng  man  Melanch- 
thon.  ” 


The  Cape  Nome  excitement  is  now  upon  ns, 
the  transcontinental  railways  pouring  into  the 
city  every  day  hundreds  of  persons  bound 
towards  that  new  El  Dorado.  Recent  Congres¬ 
sional  legislation  respecting  that  seacoast 
section  of  Alaska  gives  a  sanguine  character  to 
the  hope  of  these  new  Argonauts,  whose  ex¬ 
odus  is  towards  that  frigid  region.  Puget. 

KEY.  SAMUEL  REYNOLDS  HOUSE  H.D. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Robinson. 

When  the  first  missionaries  arrived  in  Siam 
a  native  nobleman  asked  them :  “  Do  yon,  with 
your  little  chisel,  expect  to  remove  this  great 
mountain?”  Years  after,  when  one  of  them 
died,  another  nobleman  exclaimed:  “Dr. 
Bradley  is  gone,  but  he  has  undermined 
Buddhism  in  Siam.  ” 

Dr.  Bradley  was  first  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  but  when  the  Congregation- 
alists  withdrew  from  Siam,  he  transferred  his 
relations  to  the  American  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  labored  harmoniously  with  Dr.  House 
to  found  medical  missions  in  that  country. 

The  effort  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  mission  there  in  1840,  was  unsnccess- 
fnl  because  of  the  failure  in  health  of  its  first 
missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell.  Six  years 
later.  Dr.  House  with  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mat- 
toon  and  wife  sailed  from  New  York,  arriving 
at  Bangkok,  March  22,  1847,  and  founded  the 
Siam  Mission. 

Dr.  House  was  bom  in  Waterford,  N.  Y. , 
October  16,  1817,  the  son  of  an  “honored 
elder,  ’  ’  and  was  consecrated  by  his  mother  to 
the  work  of  a  foreign  missionary.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Rensseleu  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1884,  and  from  Union  College 
in  1887.  Graduating  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1846, 
he  was  appointed  medical  missionary  and 
licensed  to  preach.  He  was  twenty-nine  when 
he  reached  Bangkok  and  began  his  long  cam¬ 
paign  against  Buddhism  in  Siam. 

The  pioneer  missionaries  labored  under  diffi¬ 
culties  at  first,  because  of  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  king  and  his  prime  minister,  who 
feared  the  influence  of  the  new  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  upon  the  people.  So  strenuous  were 
the  measurM  taken  against  the  missionaries 
that  they  at  length  became  completely  boy¬ 
cotted.  The  Home  Board  authorized  them  to 
leave  the  country  and  they  were  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  vessel  to  convey  them  away,  when 
the  King  suddenly  died.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1861,  by  his  brother,  high  priest  in  a  royal 
monastery  at  Bangkok,  who  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  study  during  his  long  seclusion  of 
twenty-seven  years,  and  had  learned  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  from  a  missionary  of , the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board.  With  great  friendliness  the  new 
king  afforded  the  missionaries  every  facility 
for  prosecuting  their  work.  Mrs.  Mattoon, 
with  two  other  ladies,  taught  English  in  the 
king’s  harem  for  three  years  till  their  labors 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  close,  probably  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  king’s  household  were  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  Christianity. 

Dr.  House  became  physician  to  the  king, 
and  his  influence  on  the  royal  patient  was  of 
great  value  to  the  missionary  cause.  During 
two  epidemics  of  cholera  the  native  doctors 
fled  for  their  lives.  Dr.  House  was  success¬ 
ful  in  the  treatment  of  the  terrible  scourge 
and  saved  many  lives. 

During  the  reign  of  the  king,  Chow  Fnh 
Mongknt,  treaties  were  formed  with  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  advioe  and  assistance  of  our 
missionaries  proved  invaluable  at  this  time. 
Dr.  Mattoon  acted  as  United  States  Consul  for 
several  years.  Thus,  as  American  citizens, 
the  missionaries  could  settle  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  itinerate  and  distribute  Christian 
literature.  Schools  were  established  and  the 


Bible  circulated.  Dr.  House  made  several 
evangelistic  tours  into  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
other  parts  of  Siam  then  but  little  known. 

He  visited  America  in  1866-1866  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Troy  Presbytery.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  married  Harriet  M.  Petit, 
who  returned  with  him  to  Siam,  contributing 
much  to  the  Christian  literature  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  founding  the  Harriet  House  School 
for  girls,  which  still  exists  as  her  memorial. 

“Twelve  years  of  seemingly  thankless  toil”^ 
elapsed  before  Dr.  House  baptized  the  first 
Siamese  convert,  Nai  Chune.  The  Laos  Mis¬ 
sion  was  established  in  1867,  at  Ching  Mai, 
the  capital  of  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Laos, 
five  hundred  miles  northwest.  Dr.  House  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  that  its  founders.  Dr. 
McGilvray  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Wilson 
became  interested  in  Siam  through  his  address 
to  the  Princeton  students  in  1866.  The  early 
presujhing  of  the  Gospel  in  Laos  was  followed 
by  many  conversions.  The  first  church  was 
soon  organized  during  a  visit  of  Dr.  House  to 
the  mission.  The  king  of  Laos  became  alarmed 
and  determined  to  uproot  the  new  religion 
from  his  dominions.  Bitter  persecutions  and 
martyrdoms  followed.  The  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  remain,  as  they  were  under  treaty 
protection,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  teach 
the  new  religion.  The  old  king  of  Siam  had 
died,  and  an  appeal  wm  made  in  behalf  of 
the  native  Christians  to  his  successor,  whose 
authority  was  supreme  in  the  Laos  regions. 
King  Chulalongkorn  had  inherited  his  father's 
liberal  spirit  and  now  issued  a  proclamation  of 
free  toleration  in  its  fullest  sense.  The  unhin¬ 
dered  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  glorious  results,  and  converts  have 
rapidly  multiplied  in  this  northern  region. 

While  journeying  over  the  Laos  mountains  tn 
Chieng  Mai,  March,  1868,  the  surgical  skill  of 
Dr.  House  was  applied  to  himself  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  sudden  and  terrible  wound.  At¬ 
tacked  and  thrown  down  against  a  tree  by  his 
elephant,  the  sharp  point  of  the  animal’s  tusk 
penetrated  his  abdomen,  making  a  rent  twa 
and  a-half  inches  long  through  which  some  of 
the  intestines  protruded.  The  injured  man, 
lying  on  his  back,  growing  momentarily 
weaker,  performed  the  operation  upon  himself 
with  remarkable  nerve,  guided  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  in  a  mirror.  Upon  a  hastily  constructed 
litter,  his  men  carried  him  under  a  sultry  sun 
to  the  nearest  village,  five  miles  distant,  where 
he  remained  fourteen  days  in  an  open  hut  by 
the  wayside.  Messengers  were  dispatched  to- 
Chieng  Mai,  and  in  three  days  Nai  Chune  ap¬ 
peared,  the  first  Siamese  convert  of  nine  years 
before.  Hearing  at  Cheing  Mai  of  the  critical 
condition  of  the  beloved  missionary,  he  trav¬ 
eled  day  and  night  through  the  jungle.  To  his- 
faithfnl,  unceasing  care.  Dr.  House  largely 
attributed  his  recovery.  Two  weeks  after  the 
accident  he  was  carefully  conveyed  by  boat  to- 
Cheing  Mai,  where  he  was  an  honored  guest 
in  the  missionary  households  during  the  weeks- 
of  his  convalescence. 

Dr.  House’s  testimony  while  facing  an  al¬ 
most  certain  death  was :  “No  cunningly  devised 
fable  is  the  system  of  our  belief.  Fearlessly 
may  we  stake  our  all  on  the  truth.  It  stands 
the  test  of  the  dying  hour.  ’  ’ 

In  striking  contrast  were  the  last  words  of 
the  late  king  of  Siam.  He  said  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  while  in  health,  “The  sciences, 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry;  these  I  re¬ 
ceive,  but  the  Christian  religion  I  do  not 
receive.”  Bnddah’s  last  words,  “All  that 
exists  is  unreliable,”  were  on  his  lips  when, 
his  life  went  out  in  darkness. 

His  successor,  ever  since  he  attained  his 
majority,  hai  manifested  an  inherited  love  of 
progress  and  a  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of 
his  people.  Dr.  House,  late  in  life-,  wrote  to- 

(Continued  on  page  ST.) 
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THREE  AMERICAN  STATESMEN.  * 

Of  these  three  recent  additions  <[0  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Statesmen  Series,  that  on  Mr.  Ohase  pres¬ 
ent  bj  far  the  most  difficult  problem  to  the 
biographer.  That  Professor  Hart  has  solved  it 
with  so  much  snccess  is  dne  in  the  main  to  his 
great  proficiency  in  economic  science  and  snch 
financial  and  monetary  perplexities  as  Mr. 
Ohase  had  to  deal  with  in  his  administration 
of  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  honest  candor  he 
applies  to  the  serious  contradictions  of  Mr. 
Ohase’s  political  career,  snch  for  example,  as 
the  difficulties  he  made  for  Mr.  Lincoln  as  to 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation ;  his  itching 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President 
which  Mr.  |Lincoln  received  for  his  second 
term ;  his  later  anxiety  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  which  went  to  Mr.  Greeley;  his 
repeated  resignations  of  office  as  a  strategic 
means  of  forcing  through  his  measures— a  game 
of  bluff  which  he  played  once  too  often  and 
which  failed  in  the  fourth  experiment ;  and 
finally  his  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  legal  tender  act  which  he 
himself  had  carried  through  Oongress— a 
change  which  though  wholly  to  his  credit 
called  for  a  writer  well  versed  in  the  financial 
and  political  aspects  of  the  subject  to  explain  ir. 

That  ,,lower  motives  combined  in  his  brain 
with  higher  and  that  the  illusions  of  an  essen¬ 
tially  egotistic  mind  haunted  him,  his  presi¬ 
dential  ambitions  in  ’64  and  ’68  and  his  habitual 
readiness  to  nominate  himself  for  that  position 
show.  But  how  a  little  honest  avowal  may 
clear  the  atmosphere  for  the  great  qualities  of 
a  really  great  man  to  shine  out.  Professor 
Hart’s  volume  splendidly  and  effectually  illus¬ 
trates. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams’s  Life  of  his 
father  is  the  first  attempt  at  an  adequate  biog¬ 
raphy  of  our  great  minister  at  London  during 
the  war.  It  is  brief,  compact,  and  takes  little 
account  of  letters  or  documents.  These  will  no 
doubt  be  published  in  the  larger  and  fuller 
work  on  which  the  same  competent  hand  is 
engaged.  The  materials  for  it  are  abundant, 
among  them  a  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Adams  from 
the  day  he  entered  Harvard  Oollege  for  over 
fifty  years  almost  without  a  break.  All  this 
has  been  used  to  good  purpose,  in  preparing  the 
present  volume,  to  perfect  the  son’s  tribute  to 
his  father  and  to  present  him  in  the  ideals  and 
achievements  of  his  noble  life.  It  was  the 
emergence  of  the  Republican  party  in  ’56  and 
their  Congressional  majority  in  ’58  which  gave 
Mr.  Adams  his  opportunity  and  among  other 
things  brought  him  into  connection  with  Mr. 
Seward,  who  reciprocated  Mr.  Adams’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  should  have  been  the  candidate  of 
the  new  Republican  party,  by  insisting  that 
Adams,  and  no  other,  should  be  our  Minister  at 
St.  James.  The  volume  includes  a  considerable 
amount  of  matter  which  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  before.  Mr.  Adams’s  connection,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  the  Geneva  arbitration  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  history  of  the  entire  proceeding. 
The  volume  is  enriched  with  many  graphic 
and  delightful  episodes,  which  relieve  the  cold 
routine  of  diplomatic  history  and  add  much  to 
the  popular  interest  of  the  book. 

The  third  volnme  in  this  interesting  group, 
Mr.  Storey’s  Charles  Sumner,  treats  of  the 
best  known  man  of  the  three.  He  could  not 
expect  to  gather  much  new  matter  or  to  make 
any  essential  change  in  the  history  as  it  has 
stood  for  twenty  years.  Its  value  lies  in  its 
condensation  of  a  voluminous  narrative  without 
injury  to  its  dramatic  vitality  or  the  natural 

*  Salmon  Portland  Cbabb;  By  Albert  Bashnell  Hart, 
Charlks  Francis  Adams  ;  By  his  son  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Charles  Sumner;  By  Morefield  Storey.  All 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  $1A5  each. 


proportion  or  characteristic  values  of  the  his¬ 
tory.  On  the  contrary,  the  condensation  is 
effected  with  so  much  judgment  as  to  give  an 
increased  prominence  to  the  important  features 
of  the  story  and  lay  the  emphasis  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  As  to  the  “Bully  Brooks’ ’  assault,  this 
account  in  no  way  moderates  the  cowardly 
brutality  of  the  affair,  though  the  extracts 
printed  from  Sumner’s  speech  leave  the  reader 
wondering  that  two  snch  “finer  spirits  of  the 
age,  ’  ’  as  the  gentle  Whittier  and  the  poet  Long¬ 
fellow  were  able  to  approve  it.  In  the  Trent 
Affair,  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Sumner  stood  with 
Mr.  Adams  and  risked  his  reputation  rather 
than  yield  to  the  clamor  of  the  moment. 
Sumner’s  opposition  to  the  San  Domingo  pur¬ 
chase  would  win  him  friends  to-day,  and  there 
were  notes  in  his  contest  with  General  Grant 
which  were  prophetic  of  the  coming  Oivil  Serv¬ 
ice  reform. 

His  demand  on  England  for  “indirect  dam¬ 
ages’’  is  another  matter  as  to  which  Mr. 
Storey’s  account  should  be  compared  with  what 
Mr.  Adams  has  to  say  on  that  subject  in  the 
previous  volume.  As  to  the  contest  against 
President  Johnson,  the  proceedings  for  his  im¬ 
peachment,  reconstruction  and  the  negro  suf¬ 
frage  question,  Mr.  Storey  makes  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case,  though  he  may  not  fully 
appreciate  how  impossible  it  may  be  for  os  at 
this  time  to  accept  Sumner’s  as  the  best  states¬ 
manship.  We  may,  however,  fully  admit  that 
as  parties  were  thus  balanced  and  the  living 
issues  presented,  it  deeply  concerned  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  citizen  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
great  results  of  the  war  that  these  points 
should  be  made  and  pressed  in  the  extreme  way 
they  were  by  Mr.  Sumner. 

OONSUMPTION  AND  OhRONIC  DISEASES.  A  Hy¬ 
gienic  Gore  at  Patient’s  Home  of  Incipient 
and  Advanced  Cases.  By  Emmet  Dens- 
more  M.D.,  Author  of  How  Nature  Cures, 
etc.  New  York:  The  Stillman  Publishing 
Company,  Brooklyn. 

The  essential  factors  of  the  home  treatment 
of  consumption  are  food,  exercise  and  fresh 
air,  each  in  abundance,  but  to  be  used  with 
judgment.  We  agree  with  the  author  that 
many  cases  of  incipient  consumption  may  be 
cured  at  home  by  these  means,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  methods  which  are  successful  in  a  sana- 
tarium,  when  orders  are  varied  to  the  need  of 
the  patient  by  skilled  attendants,  would  have 
the  same  result  when  pursued  at  home  under 
the  conditions  that  obtain  there.  Still  it  is 
worth  trying. 

According  to  the  author,  the  only  diet  fit  for 
human  beings  is  milk,  curds,  fruit  and  certain 
vegetables.  All  other  foods,  especially  “butch¬ 
er’s  meat’’  and  potatoes,  are  slow  poisons.  If 
this  be  really  true,  most  of  the  human  race 
would  probably  prefer  sixty  or  seventy  years 
of  slow  poisoning  with  ordinary  food,  to  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  life  the  author 
promises  to  those  who  live  on  his  system  of 
“spoon  vittles.  ’’ 

Healthy  Exercise.  In  Three  Parts.  By 
Robert  H.  Greene  M.  D.  Illustrated.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1900.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  three 
parts.  The  theory  of  exercise,  baths  and  bath¬ 
ing  is  considered  in  the  first  eight  chapters. 
The  methods  of  exercise  are  historically  re¬ 
viewed,  the  tendency  to  disease  is  discussed, 
together  with  the  influence  of  brain  activity  on 
the  physical  state.  The  functions  of  the  skin 
are  taken  up  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
baths,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  the  proper  sphere 
of  each  kind. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book,  on  the  choice 
of  exercise,  discusses  exercise  for  children  and 
man  at  different  ages.  The  exercises  are  well 
chosen  and  one  point  mentioned  by  the  author 
is  to  be  insisted  on,  the  necessity  of  method  in 
exercise. 


The  exercises  themselves  form  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  book.  Each  exercise  is  dwelt 
upon  with  reference  to  its  advantages  and  the 
advisability  of  the  different  kinds.  The  book 
is  well  arranged,  is  interesting  and  will  be 
of  benefit  to  those  who  study  it  carefully  and 
follow  its  safe  teachings. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  second  volnme  in  the  Putnam’s  new 
American  Men  of  Energy  Series  is  Henry  Knox, 
A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution,  Major-General  in 
the  Continental  Army,  Washington’s  Chief  o 
Artillery,  First  Secretary  of  War  under  the 
Constitution,  Founder  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  1750-1806,  by  Noah  Brooks.  With 
the  full  catalogue  of  paths  to  fame  which  the 
title  of  this  volume  gives  as  recited  above,  it 
is  not  a  little  strange  that  General  Enox  should 
have  dropped  out  of  public  notice  to  such  an 
extent  and  so  little  eusoonnt  be  taken  of  the  part 
he  played  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  in 
setting  the  new  government  of  the  country 
under  the  Constitution  in  motion.  His  Life 
and  Correspondence,  by  Francis  S.  Drake,  was 
published  in  1874.  The  present  volnme  tells 
the  story  in  briefer  terms  and  more  in  the 
fashion  which  has  been  set  in  the  various  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  “Story’’  series.  It  contains  sub¬ 
stantially  an  outline  history  of  the  war  and  of 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  new  government 
under  the  constitution.  From  a  military  point 
of  view,  it  is  interesting  as  directing  attention 
to  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  the  artillery. 
This  was  General  Knox’s  special  command  and 
it  is  a  real  service  to  the  history  of  the  war  to 
have  its  organization  and  development  so  fully 
treated.  Enox  was  a  man  of  uncommon  power. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  book  trade  in  Boston 
and  engaged  in  that  business.  Some  examples 
given  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  his  invoices  show  that 
Edmund  Burke  knew  what  he  said  when  he 
warned  the  British  Parliament  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  a  nation  of  book  readers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  law  books.  As  a  side  interest  he  had 
studied  gunnery  in  an  artillery  company  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  engineering,  to  such 
purpose  that  (General  Ward  made  him  his  aide 
in  charge  of  the  defences  at  Bunker  HilL  It 
is  believed  that  he  afterwards  planned  and 
directed  the  works  at  Dorchester  and  in  the 
siege  around  Boston.  (Putnam’s.  $1.50.) 

Brook  Farm:  It$  Membert,  Scholars  and  Visi¬ 
tors,  by  Lindsay  Swift.  Mr.  Swift  is  one  of 
the  librarians  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and 
has  published  several  works  on  American  his¬ 
tory.  The  present  volnme  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  “National  Studies  in  American  Letters,  ’’ 
edited  by  George  Edward  Woodbury.  It  tella 
the  story  of  Brook  Farm,  beginning  with  its 
relations  to  the  “Transcendental  Club’’  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  developing  the  history  as  fully  aa 
possible  on  the  institutional  side.  The  larger 
part  of  the  book  is  composed  of  personal 
sketches,  (First)  of  the  “school  and  its  schol¬ 
ars,’’  the  two  Curtises  and  Father  Isaac 
Thomas  Heoker;  (Second),  “The  Members, 
the  Ripleys,  Dana,  John  S.  Dwight,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  John  Orvis  and  the  others;  (Third > 
“The  Visitors, ’’ Margaret  Fuller,  William  H. 
Channing,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Brownson,  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker,  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  C.  P. 
Granoh,  etc.  The  closing  chapter  describes  the 
lapse  into  Fourierism  and  the  Albert  Brisbane 
period.  (Macmillan  Co.  |1.60. ) 

We  have  before  ns  two  memoirs  of  the  late 
Mr.  Moody,  neither  of  them  the  authorized 
biography  which  is  promised  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  The  larger  smd  fuller  of  ^the  two  beforo 
ns  is  Dwight  L.  Moody,  The  Man  and  his  Mis¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Moody 
biographies  yet  published.  It  is  in  three  parts, 
the  first  being  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  by 
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George  T.  B.  Davis,  the  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer,  who,  however,  sets  ont  with  the 
mistake  of  placing  Northfield  among  the  Berk¬ 
shire  hills.  It  is  in  the  Oonnectiont  River 
valley  and  in  Franklin  Oonnty.  He  also  gives 
Moody’s  Ohristian  name  wrong.  It  was 
Dwight  Lyman  Ryther.  The  Second  is  a  series 
of  more  than  a  round  dozen  of  character  studies 
by  CO  workers  who  knew  the  man  well  and 
write  of  him  with  point,  knowledge  and  affec¬ 
tionate  appreciation.  Part  three,  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  of  all,  contains 
Mr.  Moody’s  own  version  of  nine  of  the  great 
Bible  stories  told  as  Mr.  Moody  used  to  tell 
them  and  as  only  he  could  relate  them.  (Mon¬ 
arch  Book  Company,  Chicago.  $1.25.) - 

The  other  memoir  is  a  compact  Shorter  Life  of  D. 

L.  Moody,  by  Paul  Dwight  Moody,  his  son, 
now  a  junior  at  Tale,  and  Arthur  Percy  Pitt. 
This  Life  is  published  by  the  Bible  Institute 
Colportage  Association,  Chicago,  and  belongs 
in  “The  Colportage  Library.”  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  number  to  be  used  in  this  way,  full  of 
snap  and  vitality,  but  it  makes  no  pretense 
to  the  full  detail  which  may  be  expected  of  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  biography  soon 
to  be  published.  It  relates  exclusively  to  the 
personal  life  and  activities  of  the  great  evan¬ 
gelist,  presenting  them  with  great  graphic 
force  and  religious  effectiveness  and  vitality, 
as  Mr.  Moody  himself  would  wish  to  have 
them  presented. 

The  Apottolic  Age,  Its  Life,  Doctrine,  Wor¬ 
ship  and  Polity,  by  James  Vernon  Bartlett 

M.  A. ,  Lecturer  in  Church  History,  Mansfield 
College.  This  is  Volume  I.  in  Dr.  Fulton’s 
Ten  Epochs  of  the  Church  series.  Its  belated 
appearance  after  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
other  numbers  have  been  published  is  due  to 
its  having  been  assigned  originally  to  the  late 
Bishop  Coze  of  Western  New  York,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  at  his  death,  only  some  two  years  ago, 
to  the  present  author,  who  has  done  the  work, 
not  only  rapidly,  but  with  a  freer  hand  and 
probably,  more  fully  iu  the  spirit,  on  the  lines, 
and  in  the  methods  of  the  best  recent  scholar¬ 
ship.  As  a  history,  it  is  bubbling  over  with 
the  spirit  and  vitality  of  the  Church  in  the 
first  ages  of  its  history.  We  feel  the  beating 
of  its  heart  and  move  with  it  as  it  presses  on 
toward  the  Risen  Lord  whose  personal  appear¬ 
ance  was  the  first  inspiring  goal  and  the  first 
awakening  disappointment  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  The  author  shows  a  true  historic 
sense  in  seizing  on  the  characteristic  facts  and 
elements  in  every  period  of  the  history  and 
presents  them  so  that  one  will  explain  the 
other.  He  eliminates  every  trace  of  the  sacra- 
mentarian  leaven  from  this  age  of  influential 
beginnings  and  vindicates  their  Protestant 
simplicity.  The  Lord’s  Supper  which  in  his 
view  combines  the  encharist  with  the  agape, 
was  in  its  institution  a  social  or  domestic  feast 
out  of  all  relations  to  the  Paschal  Supper,  but 
at  once  a  social  meal  and  a  communion  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Infant  baptism  was 
not  an  Apostolic  usage,  but  is  a  legitimate 
development  to  meet  conditions  which  did 
not  exist  in  Apostolic  times.  Mr.  Bartlett 
rejects  Ramsay’s  view  of  the  Acts  as  being 
an  interrupted  trilogy  broken  off  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  part,  and  places  Paul’s  mar¬ 
tyrdom  four  or  five  years  earlier  than  the  usual 
date,  in  62-68,  thds  making  room  for  Peter’s 
ministry  at  Rome  which  all  tradition  so 
unanimously  affirms.  The  volume  as  a  whole 
is  a  line  expression  of  the  position  reached  by 
the  best  and  freest  scholarship.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  work  of  faith  and  one  which  appeals  to 
faith.  While  it  comes  ont  fully  and  frankly  on 
Protestant  ground,  it  does  so  in  no  narrow 
spirit  which  abridges  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  to  develop  its  own  way  or  questions 
the  legitimacy  of  its  free  and  normal  develop¬ 
ments.  (Scribner’s.  $2. ) 


The  Revell  Company  publish  in  attractive 
tract  form.  Unto  Him,  A  Simple  Study  about 
Coming  to  Jesus,  by  John  H.  Vincent;  and  For 
Eyes  that  Weep,  by  Samuel  G.  Smith,  a  few 
pages  brightened  with  Christian  hope  and 
comfort.  Both  these  tracts  are  very  much  to 
be  commended. 

An  anonymous  author  who  signs  himself  “A 
Presbyterian  Pundit,  ”  issues  a  pungent  pam¬ 
phlet  protest  against  the  ecclesiastical  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  “clergy  and  laity”  as  popish 
and  anti-Christian,  and  avows  his  belief  that 
the  arrogating  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the 
barring  lay  brethren  from  the  exercise  of 
their  birthright  are  the  two  greatest  hindrances 
to  the  numerical  and  spiritual  growth  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  (For  sale  by  Good- 
enough  and  Woglom  Company,  122  Nassau 
street.  New  York.) 

Stewardship,  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Cook,  is  a 
systematic,  considerate  and  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian  believer’s  relation  to 
money  and  money-getting  in  all  its  aspects  of 
principle,  duty  and  privilege.  (American  Bap¬ 
tist  Publication  Society.  20  cents. ) 

The  Report  of  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Family  for  the  current  year 
contains  matters  of  the  deepest  importance 
which  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
Christian  citizen,  man  or  woman,  who  reflects 
what  the  present  ratio  of  divorce  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is,  what  this  alarming  ratio  means,  and 
how  it  oonld  be  affected  by  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  and  by  more  stringent  and  enlightened 
legislation.  But  after  all,  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  people  at  large  when  the  practice 
of  professing  Christians  is  often  so  reckless 
and  inconsiderate  I  The  President  of  the 
League  is  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Shipman  LL.  D. , 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Secretary  is  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Dike  LL.  D.,  Auburndale,  Mass.  The 
Vice-Presidents  are  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massa- 
ohnsets,  President  Lowe  and  President  Harris 
of  Amherst.  (The  Everett  Press  Company, 
Boston. ) 

In  the  same  line  and  bearing  on  the  same 
subject  in  a  more  concrete  and  definite  way 
is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Charles  B.  Landis  of 
Indiana,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1900,  in  the  Roberts  case.  We  recom¬ 
mend  our  friends  to  get  it  and  read  it. 

The  point  of  Robert  Clowry  Chapman’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  trial  and  tragedy  of  our  Lord’s 
condemnation  is  brought  out  in  the  title  given 
to  his  study  as  published  by  Revell,  Legalized 
Wrong.  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  and,  in  this  examination  of  the 
history  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  meagre  evidence  we 
have  does  not  allow  ns  to  assert  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  forms  of  law  were  violated  in 
the  trial,  but  that  the  event  was  a  contraven¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  that  the  whole  history  is 
therefore  another  example,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  moral  history  of  the  world,  of 
law  lending  itself  to  the  achievement  of  nefari¬ 
ous  wrongs.  (60  cents. ) 

One  Year,  by  Dorothea  Gerard.  The  scene 
of  this  romantic  story  is  laid  among  the  Polish 
aristocracy  of  East  Galatia,  where  the  English 
governess  who  relates  it  enters  a  noble  family 
which  has  a  skeleton  in  the  closet.  The  author 
has  found  a  comparatively  unknown  land  to 
write  of.  While  there  is  not  very  much 
“local  color”  in  the  story,  Polish  customs  are 
described,  Polish  characteristics  are  noted  in 
the  actors  and  many  a  bright  little  touch  of 
politics  finds  its  way  into  the  conversations. 
Interest  is  sustained  remarkably  to  the  end. 
The  denouement  is  unexpected,  but  entirely  in 
character  with  the  agency  which  works  it  ont. 
Miss  Gerard  is  already  favorably  known.  This 
book  will  add  to  her  reputation.  ( Dodd,  Mead. 
$1.26.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Leaven  is  a  “Practical  People’s  Pungent 
Protest,  ”  published  monthly  by  G.  A.  South- 
worth,  Northfield,  Minn.  ( 10  cents  a  copy. ) 

Richard  Whiting’s  Fashionable  Paris  now 
running  in  the  Century,  gives  a  humorous  ac¬ 
count  of  the  amusing  but  simple  and  effective 
way  of  starting  the  fashions  under  the  Empire 
at  Paris. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  (Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company)  for  April  contains  a  timely 
article  on  The  Personnel  of  the  approaching 
Ecumenical  Conference  with  portraits;  also 
an  important  paper  on  the  Outlook  in  Japan. 

When  all  is  so  good  as  in  the  April  St. 
Nicholas  it  is  invidious  to  select.  Perhaps  it 
is  onr  sympathy  with  a  homely  subject  treated 
with  humor  and  imagination  that  has  given  ns 
special  interest  in  Mary  White’s 

“ Sing  a  song  df  clotbes-pins 
Out  upon  the  line.” 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  April  has 
a  striking  article  on  the  thoroughly  equipped 
“Pavilion  for  the  Blind, ”  in  the  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  at  Washington,  set  apart  for 
those  who  can  read  only  by  touch. 

The  Bookman  for  April  is  a  strong  number. 
The  series  on  Contemporary  American  Illus¬ 
trators  is  very  attractive.  Harry  Thurston 
Peck’s  Four  Professions  is  developing  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  vital  importance  to  all  readers  and 
thinkers.  , 

The  spring  number  of  The  Youth’s  Companion, 
March  29,  has  many  attractions.  Among  them 
aie  John  Burrongh’s  illustrated  sketch.  Bird 
Life  Winter,  in  a  poem  by  Clinton  Scollard, 
stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  by  Samuel  Mer- 
win,  Charlotte  Sedgwick  and  F.  W.  Crissman, 
and  a  number  of  short  scientific  articles. 

The  New  Lippincotl  for  April  begins  with  “a 
complete  novel’ ’  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  The 
Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood.  In  the  same,  Sophie 
Kirk  on  The  Health  of  College  Girls  shows 
that  it  tends  to  improve  in  college,  especially 
in  cases  of  nervous  weakness  or  disorder  and 
tendencies  to  hysteria. 

Bird  Lore  for  April  has ,  among  a  number  of 
timely  articles,  a  paper  on  Methods  of  Bird 
Study  at  Wellesley,  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  egret’s  plumes  are  obtained,  and  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  regard  to 
the  improper  use  of  the  mails  by  feather  deal¬ 
ers,  folly  illustrated,  with  a  valuable  bird  cal¬ 
endar  for  the  spring  months.  (The  Macmillan 
Company. ) 

Ttu  Living  Age  for  March  10  and  17  publishes 
eight  poems  by  Henri  de  Reguier,  who  has 
just  concluded  a  series  of  lectures  at  Colombia. 
They  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  transla¬ 
tor’s  art.  In  the  number  for  March  81,  Dr. 
Hasket  Derby  translates  a  dog-story  from 
Heimbnrg,  which  may  be  read  with  Rab  and 
bis  Friends  or  Bob,  the  Son  of  Battles. 

We  owe  to  the  Critic  the  following  proof  that 
“onr  new  colonists  are  wasting  no  time  in 
learning  the  English  language.”  It  is  as 
irresistible  as  anything  in  the  famous  Portu¬ 
guese  Grammar  or  “English  as  she  is  Spoke.” 
It  is  vouched  for  as  coming  from  a  gentleman 
in  Havana  to  a  publisher  in  this  city:  “My 
respectable  Sir:  I  have  one  manuscript  over 
‘  Cuban  Prehistory,  ’  he  have  100  fourth  of  paper 
writing  made  for  my ;  if  you  please  made  of 
the  book  print  stamp,  I  for  those  he  soon  the 
dominion  property  of  the  book  if  you  by  she  in 
the  ouestion  give  me  one  price,  I  don’t  yon 
forget  that  the  business  is  it  very  good,  I  would 
some  100  book  print  made  in  his  bouse.  ’  ’ 

The  Harpers  are  already  out  with  a  Guide 
to  Paris  and  the  Exposition  of  1900. 

After  fifty  years  of  labor,  the  catalogue  of 
the  royal  library  of  Sardanapalns  is  complete 
and  the  last  volume  is  ready  to  be  issued  by 
the  British  Museum.  The  library  is  believed 
to  have  contained  10,000  volumes.  The  whole 
was  catalogued,  methodically  arranged,  and 
open  freely  to  public  nee.  It  appears  in  Sar- 
dauapalus’s  time  the  free  public  library  was 
already  an  ancient  institution. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times’  Saturday  Review 
of  Books  and  Art,  Henry  Carrington  sounds  a 
note  of  warning,  which  in  the  recent  tre¬ 
mendous  vogue  of  the  historical  novel  seems 
very  much  called  for.  His  point  is  that  his¬ 
tory  cannot  be  studied  in  these  books,  and  that 
while  Janice  Meredith  and  Richard  Carvel 
have  their  value  as  works  of  liters^  art  and 
amusement,  from  the  serious  historical  point 
of  view  they  confuse  the  subject. 


April  5,  1900 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  is  optimistic  tonching  even 
the  yellow  newspapers  of  the  time.  Re-qnoting 
Mr.  John  Swinton’s  excnlpation  of  them  from 
its  colnmns,  viz.  :  that  at  any  rate  they  make 
the  masses  read  and  think,  whioh  ‘  *  means  more 
for  the  world  than  anght  else  and  all  else” 
—and  tnis  with  small  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  matter  that  is  being  read — oar  contem¬ 
porary  proceeds: 

The  yellow  jonrnals  have  their  place  as  well 
as  the  London  Times.  Mother  Goose  and 
Captain  Kidd  lead  to  Milton  and  Scott.  ’Tis 
better  to  have  read  and  thought  than  never  to 
have  thought  at  all.  Besides,  the  yellow  press 
takes  the  people’s  part;  it  represents  them. 
What  high-class  papers  are  quicker  than  they 
to  help  the  masses,  show  them  their  rights 
and,  if  need  be,  fight  for  them?  What  papers 
side  so  surely  with  labor,  whose  only  advocate 
up  to  this  time  has  been  itself?  What  papers 
get  out  injunctions  to  prevent  Ramapo  jobbers 
from  pilfering  the  people’s  treasury;  bring 
safely  home  kidnapped  babies  in  special  trains 
to  agonized  parents ;  or  offer  trips  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  to  the  most  popular  rag-picker? 
We  know  that  this  transcends  the  “ethics”  and 
“province”  of  journalism.  Granted,  but  it  is 
more  good  than  bad. 

In  their  best  features  the  yellow  journals 
have  come  to  stay.  They  have  the  largest 
suffrage  already  in  this  country,  and  their 
circulation  seems  to  be  increasing.  If  we  con¬ 
demn  them  as  pernicious,  by  implication  we 
condemn  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  the 
remarkable  fact  is  that  those  very  journals 
which  have  hitherto  most  bitterly  attacked 
them  are  now  quietly  adopting  many  of  the 
most  successful  yellow  methods.  Indeed  the 
effect  of  their  enterprise  is  apparent  on  the 
whole  press  of  the  country,  and  even  the  maga¬ 
zines  are  waking  up. 

If  the  yellow  journals  have  affected  the  rest 
of  the  press  the  latter  have  equally  influenced 
them.  Of  late  their  yellowness  is  not  quite  so 
yellow,  and  their  gravest  fault — scandal  mon- 
gering — is  being  remedied.  The  crusade  against 
two  of  the  most  flagrant  offenders  some  time 
ago  bore  fruit,  and  showed  them  that  in¬ 
decency  would  not  pay.  What  is  printed  now 
is  often  unsound,  sensational  and  vulgar,  but 
it  is  seldom  vicious. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  expressed  its  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Sheldon’s  recent  editorial 
campaign  of  a  week — viewing  him  as  merely 
attempting  the  best  he  knew,  and  by  no  means 
presuming  his  own  infallibility  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  task.  “We  incline,”  says  our  con¬ 
temporary,  “to  the  view  that  the  experiment 
will  do  good,  if  in  no  other  way  than  by  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  break  with 
principle  in  order  to  conduct  a  business.  ’  ’ 
The  Topeka  pastor  sought  to  set  up  no  stand¬ 
ard  save  the  parity  of  his  striving.  As  regards 
the  merits  of  the  question  largely  discussed  in 
this  connection,  our  contemporary  says : 

In  a  general  way  we  all  know  wnat  is  the 
mind  of  Christ.  We  know  that  he  would 
believe  and  love  only  the  truth,  that  he  would 
suffer  no  passion,  lust,  or  appetite  to  have 
dominion  over  him,  that  in  all  things  he  would 
be  obedient  to  the  Father  and  true  to  his  divine 
nature.  But  all  this  is  general.  When  we 
attempt  to  translate  general  principles  into  the 
terms  of  practical  every  day  life,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  sadly  mixed  in  our  views  of  Ohristliness. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jesus’  time  had 
an  ideal  of  the  Messiah  whioh  Jesus  was  con¬ 
tinually  discrediting  by  his  actions.  To  them 
he  was  a  Sabbath  breaker,  a  blasphemer,  an 
unclean  man  and  a  sinner.  Perhaps  if  Jesus 
were  to  come  and  dwell  on  earth  to-day  the 
ideals  of  Ohristliness  whioh  many  Christians 
would  have  would  be  similarly  discredited. 
And  not  all  of  these  mistaken  views  of  Christ- 
liness  are  entertained  by  the  lost  and  dissolute 
and  worldly.  The  Pharisees  and  Priests  were 
the  strictest  classes  in  Jesus’  time ;  perhaps 
even  more  rigid  in  their  strictness  than  the 
Puritans  and  much  more  strict  than  any  de¬ 
nomination  of  to  day.  We  have  often  wondered 
what  Jesus’  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the 
Gospel  into  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
would  be?  We  would  hardly  expect  him  to 
ostracize  the  drunkard,  the  thief  and  the 
fallen.  That  was  not  his  course  when  he  lived 
in  the  world.  We  would  expect  his  condemna¬ 


tion  of  pride  and  arrogance  and  self-righteous- 
nes^>,  for  that  was  his  coarse  in  his  first  com¬ 
ing.  But  there  are  thousands  of  questions 
arising  in  every  life  which  perhaps  our  con¬ 
sciences  answer  in  a  mistaken  way.  How 
Jesus  would  answer  them  we  cannot  surely  say. 
We  can  but  pray  that  he  will  make  his  word  a 
“lamp  unto  our  feet”  and  that  he  will  give  us 
by  the  Spirit  something  of  his  own  wisdom  for 
use  in  the  solution  of  life’s  problems. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  would  have  ns 
believe  that  the  problem  of  church  attendance 
can  only  be  solved  in  the  right  way  by  church 
members : 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  organization,  nor  yet 
in  the  pulpit  or  the  services,  but  in  the  pews. 
Christ’s  conception  of  his  church  was  that  of 
an  aggressive  and  conquering  host,  constantly 
multiplying  its  power  through  each  individual 
member  becoming  an  influence  on  those  with¬ 
out. 

The  Church  of  the  Acts  was  made  up  of 
workers,  not  of  mere  hearers.  When  the  Lord 
added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  were  being 
saved,  the  thousands  already  enlisted  were 
marked  by  steadfast  continuance,  not  only  in 
the  Apostles’  teaching,  but  in  fellowship  and 
community  of  effort.  The  church  grew 
mightily  because  every  one  in  it  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  those  without.  The  motto  was  “All 
at  it,  and  always  at  it,”  and  thus  the  Gospel 
leaven  spread  and  conquered. 

The  church  of  to  day  needs  to  revert  to  this 
primitive  method.  Churches  are  to  be  filled 
not  by  music  in  the  choir,  or  sensationalism, 
or  even  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  nor  yet  by 
institutional  methods,  but  by  the  people  who 
are  in  the  church,  by  the  wise,  persistent,  and 
loving  efforts  of  those  who  set  a  right  value  on 
the  church  and  its  ordinances.  If  the  matter 
be  looked  into,  it  will  be  found  that  the  per¬ 
manently  successful  churches,  those  whose 
pews  are  always  filled,  have  at  their  head  not 
merely  great  preachers,  but  faithful  pastors, 
ministers,  who  exert  personal  and  individual 
influence,  and  who  inspire  their  people  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  _ 

The  Church  Standard  notes  Dr.  Carroll’s 
estimates  of  the  growth  and  present  strength 
of  the  several  great  religious  bodies  of  the 
country,  and  adds : 

Tables  comparing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
with  Protestant  bodies  in  the  matter  of  num¬ 
bers  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  inasmuch  as  for 
Church  membership  the  Romanists  look  to  the 
baptized,  including  little  children,  whilst 
Protestants  count  only  those  who  have  reached 
years  of  discretion,  and  have  publicly  confessed 
their  faith.  In  numbers  we  suppose  that  the 
Methodists  are  in  the  lead  in  the  United 
States,  the  Baptists  following  closely,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  ranking  third.  In  the  matter 
of  advance,  however,  judging  by  the  above 
tables,  the  Romanists  are  in  the  lead,  the 
‘  ’  Episcopalians’  ’  coming  second,  and  the  Luth¬ 
erans  third.  The  growth  of  the  Baptists  and 
of  the  Presbyterians  has  been  lest  of  all. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  an  im¬ 
mense  power  for  good  in  this  land,  and  has 
deservedly  an  amount  of  influence  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  numerical  strength.  It  takes  in¬ 
telligence  to  appreciate  scholasticism,  and 
culture  is  needed  if  an  educated  ministry  is  to 
be  fully  valued.  But  when  we  are  told  that 
the  Presbyterianism  of  a  century  ago  “judged 
of  the  needs  of  the  frontiers  by  the  standard 
of  Philadelphia,  and  insisted  on  making  men 
gentlemen  before  it  made  them  ministers,  ’  ’  we 
do  not  wonder  at  the  additional  statement:  “It 
thus  left  its  natural  adherents  to  the  more 
adaptable  ministrations  of  the  Methodists  and 
the  Baptists.  ” 

lu  his  interesting  and  able  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  furnishes  much 
food  for  reflection  in  what  he  says  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
religious  life  of  our  country  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  adds, 
“Had  the  Church  been  able  to  maintain  this 
position  in  the  nation’s  religious  life,  and  had 
it  been  able  to  retain  in  its  membership  the 
children  of  the  great  Ulster  immigration,  and 
to  continue  to  assimilate  the  New  England 
overflow,  it  would  now  take  rank,  not  as  the 
third,  but  as  the  first,  of  the  great  Protestant 
communions  of  America.  The  ranks  of  the 
Baptists  and  the  Methodists,  of  the  Episco¬ 
palians  and  the  Disciples,  have  been  swollen 
at  its  expense.  Of  the  descendants  of  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  in  America  probably  not  mnoh 
above  a  third  are  to  day  Presbyterian.  How¬ 


ever  large  the  membership  and  extensive  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  called  successful  even  in  holding  its  own, 
much  less  in  aggressive  power.  ’  ’ 


The  Outlook  reminds  us  that  Dr.  E.  J.  Banks 
of  10  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  recently 
United  States  Consul  at  Bagdad,  is  the  director 
of  an  expedition  now  being  formed  to  exca¬ 
vate  Ur— the  work  to  proceed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  The 
proceeding  is  a  resumption,  and  holds  out 
special  inducements  to  prompt  and  definite 
procedure : 

Ur  lies  half-way  between  the  ruins  of  Baby¬ 
lon  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  six  miles 
south  of  the  River  Euphrates.  We  must  meas¬ 
ure  its  history  by  millenniums.  Lugalkigub- 
nidudu.  King  of  Ur,  is  probably  the  earliest 
monarch  mentioned  in  history.  As  long  before 
Abraham’s  time,  as  Abraham  was  before  our 
time,  Ur  was  a  great  city,  itccording  to  the 
stories  in  Genesis,  Abraham  was  bom  there, 
and  so  was  Sarah ;  there  they  spent  their  youth 
and  were  married.  At  Ur  Abraham  and  his 
people  had  their  first  glimmer  of  what  was  to 
become  the  Hebrew  religion ;  from  there  they 
emigrated  to  Syria.  As  the  centre  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Sin,  the  Moon-God,  the  importance  of 
Ur  continued  for  three  and  a  half  millenniums, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  Empire. 
The  great  temple  Gish-shir  gal,  the  home  of 
Sin,  is  the  best  preserved  of  any  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  Babylonian  architecture  still  standing. 
Half  a  centnry  ago,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  British  Con¬ 
sul,  made  some  excavations,  resulting  in  the 
discovery  of  the  inscriptions  of  King  Naboni- 
dns,  whioh  speak  of  the  Crown  I^ince,  the 
Belshazzar  of  the  Bible,  whom  scholars  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  day  regarded  as  a  mythical  character. 
The  work  thus  begun,  but  afterwurds  strangely 
abandoned,  should  now  be  renewed,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  also  because  the  people 
of  Nasaria  (the  most  modem  town  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  but  half  an  hour  away)  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  dig  bricks  from  the  rains,  destroying 
the  tablets  and  defacing  the  inscriptions  whioh 
they  uncover.  The  facilities  of  Nasaria  will 
enable  excavators  to  dispense  with  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  camp  life  in  the  dessert,  while  the  exca¬ 
vations  accomplished  by  Mr.  Taylor,  together 
with  his  accurate  drawings,  will  enable  a  new 
expedition  to  reach  results  with  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  expense.  The  present  appearance 
of  Ur  is  that  of  three  stories  of  an  ancient 
temple  rising  seventy  feet  above  the  plain ; 
surrounding  the  temple  is  a  group  of  mounds 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  rains  of  a  city 
which  in  the  earliest  chapters  of  the  Bible  is 
called  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees.”  The  estimated 
amount  required  for  the  complete  excavation 
of  Ur  in  two  years  is  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
An  appeal  for  funds  is  made  to  all  interested  in 
Bible  study,  in  history,  or  in  archaeology,  or 
who  desire  to  see  the  remains  of  Ur  among  the 
treasures  of  our  National  Museum. 


The  Africo  American  Presbyterian  having 
said  that  its  people  should  proceed  along  the 
line  of  right  in  all  things  and  remember  that 
as  a  class,  they  cannot  move  faster  than  their 
lowest  element  advances ;  and,  hence,  the  gen¬ 
eral  method  of  effort  should  include  “the 
doing  of  the  best  for  the  greatest  number,”  a 
contemporary  (The  Freeman),  adds  this  hearty 
approval : 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  qualified 
as  leaders  to  take  the  above  principles  under 
consideration.  The  argument,  that  there  must 
be  distinct  lines  within  the  race  itself,  in  order 
to  show  the  strata  of  society,  in  order  to  prose 
that  all  negroes  are  not  alike,  is  very  well 
known.  But,  for  the  best  interest  of  the  race 
it  is  not  the  thing  to  apply  rules  that  are  too 
hard  and  fast  in  this  matter.  The  individuals 
of  the  race  for  years  to  come  will  be  charged 
as  their  brother’s  keeper,  whether  they  desire 
it  so  or  not.  Every  negro  will  stand  oharged 
to  some  degree  with  every  crime  committed 
by  negroes  everywhere.  It  has  been  the  law 
of  the  past,  it  promises  to  be  the  law  of  the 
future. 

The  negroes  will  appreciate  in  value  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  masses  are  lifted  up.  It  is  through 
the  salvation  of  the  masses  that  the  whole  race 
is  to  be  saved.  Those  general  rules  that  fit 
other  nations  in  the  matter  of  racial  growth 
and  prosperity  are  not  the  ones  to  be  applied 
to  the  negro  race,  owing  to  its  very  anoma¬ 
lous  situation  in  this  country. 
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'T'LJp  ^TINOAV  Jesns,  their  Lord  and  Master,  had 

•■•llUf  power  over  the  onseen  foroes  not  of  disease  only, 

bnt  of  death — that  he  was  the  Lord  of  life. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON.  Other  events  of  this  second  tour  were  the 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  IB,  1900.  visit  of  the  deputation  from  John  the  Baptist 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JARIUS  RAISED.  (Lake  vii.  19ff),  and  the  feast  given  to  Jesns  by 

Iktroductory  Study.  Simon  the  Pharisee  (vss.  36-60)  with  the  beanti- 

The  lesson  scheme  of  this  year  makes  no  pro-  fnl  forgiveness  accorded  to  the  weeping  peni- 
vision  for  a  special  Easter  lesson,  although  it  tent.  It  was  when  onr  Lord  had  come  home 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  Christian  chnrch  (Mark  iii.  19b,  margin)  again  to  Oapernanm 
which  does  not  gladly  observe  that  day  by  spe-  that  he  began  to  teach  in  parables  (Matt.  ziii. 
daily  instrocting  its  children  in  the  great  truth  etc.)  and  not  long  after  that  (probably  for 
of  the  Resurrection.  The  lesson  for  to-day,  rest  from  the  crowd),  he  crossed  the  lake  one 
however,  is  to  a  certain  degree  in  harmony  evening  with  his  disciples,  stilling  a  storm  by  a 
with  the  Easter  joy,  twice  showing  as  it  does  word  (Mark  iv.  35-41),  restored  the  demonized 
onr  Lord  Jesns  as  the  Lord  of  life  and  the  Gerasene  (v.  1-20),  and  returned  the  next  day 
Conqueror  of  death,  in  an  incident  included  in  to  Capernaum,  being  met  as  they  arrived  by 
the  events  which  lie  between  last  week’s  lesson  an  eager  crowd,  impatient  for  bis  presence 
and  that  of  to-day,  and  then  in  the  lesson  itself,  even  after  so  brief  an  absence. 

Having  organized  the  kingdom  and  promnl-  - 

gated  its  law,  by  the  choice  of  twelve  Apostles  THE  LESSON. 

and  the  preaching  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  re-  Mark  v.  22-24,  85  4.3. 

turned  to  Capernaum,  where,  by  the  heal-  Golden  Text. — Be  not  afraid — only  believe. 


THE  LESSON. 

Mark  v.  22-24,  85  4.3. 

Golden  Text. — Be  not  afraid— only  believe. 


ing  of  the  slave  of  a  Roman  centurion  (Luke  vii.  — Mark  v.  36. 

2-10)  he  gave  a  significant  teaching  as  to  who  The  lesson  for  this  Easter  day  is  the  familiar 
are  the  members  of  the  kingdom.  Not  long  and  beautiful  story  of  the  raising  of  Jairns’ 
after  this  he  set  out  on  a  second  tour  through  little  daughter  from  the  dead.  It  is  given  by 
Galilee.  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  with  many  apparent 

It  was  like  the  first  one  which  he  had  taken  variations,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see 
immediately  after  the  call  of  the  first  four  that  these  are  not  variations,  but  different 
Apostles  (Marki.  38-39),  but  with  this  differ-  parts  of  the  same  story,  which  may  easily  be 
ence ;  then  he  was  comparatively  unknown :  now  woven  together.  The  account  by  Luke  contains 
his  fame  had  spread  everywhere  abroad ;  then  several  interesting  touches,  such  as  we  might 
he  was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm,  expect  from  "the  beloved  Physician. ” 
now  with  enthusiastic  hearers  were  mingled  Ybrsb  22.  This  ruler  of  the  synagogue  must 
those  who  darkly  opposed  him ;  then  he  pro-  have  known  Jesus  well.  He  was  not,  however, 
claimed  the  kingdom  as  at  hand,  now  it  was  a  pastor  or  clergyman.  There  were  usually  ten 
organized,  its  law  given  and  its  members  de-  rulers  of  every  synagogue,  laymen.  Jairns 
acribed ;  then  he  was  attended  only  by  a  few  was  one  of  them.  Jesus  had  often  preached  in 
chosen  ones,  now  he  was  followed  by  a  great  the  synagogue  of  this  city — Oapernanm — and 
multitude  (Luke  vii.  11).  Ithough  in  Jerusalem  it  was  afterwards  asked 

Their  way  led  southwest,  skirting  the  foot  of  contemptuously,  "Have  any  of  the  rulers  be- 
two  horned  Mt.  Hattin,  where  the  Sermon  lieved  on  him?"  in  Capernaum  Jesus  had  disci- 
had  been  preached,  and  rounded  Tabor  which  pies  among  them.  It  is  possible  that  Jairns 
rises  isolated  from  the  level  plain,  and  so  by  was  one  of  the  elders  who  interceded  with  Jesus 
the  upward  slope  that  leads  to  * '  Nain  the  Fair.  *  *  for  the  healing  of  the  oentnrion's  servant  ( Lake 

vii.  19ff) ;  if  so,  his 
•  faith  and  apprehen- 
■-  ~ sion  of  the  character 

Jesus  were  far  less 
than  those  of  the 
centurion.  Perhaps 
very  urgency 

■■ ,  his  love  for  Ms  child 

made  him  weak  in 
faith.  In  any  event, 
the  cures  wrought  by 
Jesus  had  been  so 
unmistakable  a 
loving  father 
hardly  to  appeal 
to  him  for  help  in 
case  the  desper- 

^  lookins  towabd  mount  tabob  fbom  nain.  ,,,  .  .  , 

‘  courtesy  of  the  8.  S.  McClure  Co.  O' 

^  child. 

It  was  evening,  the  hour  for  interments,  and  Ybrsb  23.  This  ohild  was  an  only  daughter 
just  before  reaching  the  town  they  met  a  (Luke  viii.  42).  In  the  East  generally  daughters 
funeral  prooeesion.  First  came  the  mother  of  are  of  little  account.  It  was  not  so  in  Israel, 
the  dead,  then  an  open  wicker  oasket  carried  by  though  even  there  sons  were  more  valued, 
aeveral  bearers,  then  the  hired  mourners  and  This  child  was  dying  when  the  ruler  set  out  to 
lastly  muck  people,  of  the  city,  for  it  was  the  duty  seek  Jesus,  was  so  low  that  he  could  speak  of 
of  every  one,  however  engaged,  to  rise  up  and  her  (Matt.  ix.  18)  as  already  dead;  still  he 
Join  a  funeral  prooeesion.  According  to  ons-  believed  fully  that  Jesus  could  heal  her. 
tom,  Jesus  aud  his  oompauy  would  have  stood  Ybrsb  24.  Naturally  the  preol  multitude 
reverently  on  one  side  and  then  have  fallen  in  which  had  been  waiting,  with  Jairns,  for  the 
with  the  prooession.  Instead  of  that,  he  spoke  return  of  Jesus,  followed  him  and  thronged  him, 
compassionately  to  the  mother,  Be  not  weeping!  lending  opportunity  for  an  incident  (vss.  26- 
and  touched  the  open  coffin.  To  touch  it  was  84)  omitted  from  our  lesson, 
to  oontraot  defilement ;  no  one  would  do  it  ex-  Ybrsb  85.  This  incident  delayed  their  ar- 
oept  from  necessity.  But  the  Lord  of  life  had  rival  at  Jairns’  house,  and  before  they  arrived 
no  fear  of  defilement;  with  one  word  of  com-  the  little  girl  died.  Naturally  the  confidence 
mand  he  recalled  the  dead  to  life.  The  pious  the  father  may  have  felt  was  shaken  when  the 
moumers  felt  not  only  awe  at  this  wonderful  messenger  oame  with  word  that  his  worst  fears 
event,  but  Joy,  that  Ood  had  visited  his  people,  were  true.  . 

But  to  those  who  believed  on  him  its  meiming  Ybrsb  86.  We  are  not  told  that  he  gave  up 


LOOKINS  TOWABD  MOUNT  TABOB  FBOM  NAIN. 
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his  confidence,  but  we  are  shown  the  deep 
sympathy  of  Jesus,  who  knew  how  difficult 
faith  must  be  in  such  a  case,  and  helped  him 
with  a  word  of  enconragement. 

Yerses  87-89.  The  beautiful  story  is  famil¬ 
iar — the  hired  mourners  beating  their  breasts 
and  wailing ;  the  despair  of  the  father  checked 
by  the  Lord’s  kind  word.  Fear  not,  only  believe ; 
the  patting  out  of  all  unsympathetic,  mocking 
spirits;  the  quiet  entrance  of  six  persons  into 
the  death  chamber,  the  parents,  three  disciples 
and  Jesus,  and  the  gentle  words  of  power. 
Little  maid,  arise'  We  may  particularly  notice 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ohild  was 
actually  dead.  Unless  Jesus  were  omniscient 
he  could  not  have  known  as  well  as  those  in 
the  house  wbat  her  true  condition  was.  The 
assurance  to  the  weeping  friends  that  the  ohild 
was  not  dead  is  not  to  be  taken  as  if  Jesns 
said  she  was  only  in  a  trance,  an  appearance 
of  death,  but  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  (John 
xi.  11),  he  taught  that  death  was,  after  all, 
only  a  sleep ;  not  the  end  of  life,  bnt  another 
phase  of  life,  and  like  all  other  phases,  subject 
to  his  power. 

Yerse  40.  The  oo  operation  of  the  parents 
with  all  his  plans  shows  that  they  bad  faith, 
tha't  is,  confidence  in  him,  were  eager  that  he 
should  do  what  he  could,  tremblingly  hoping 
that  he  could  do  all  that  his  conduct  seemed  to 
promise.  They  let  him  stop  the  funeral  prep¬ 
arations  and  send  away  the  mourners 

Yersbs  41,  42.  And  then  they  bad  their 
reward.  They  saw  him  gently  take  the  little, 
lifeless  hand;  they  heard  the  strong,  tender 
word  of  command.  Little  maid,  arise!  and  their 
child  was  theirs  again.  Theirs  in  all  the 
youthful  health  that  was  by  right  hers ;  theirs, 
surely,  with  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
parenthood,  and  of  the  tie  that  bound  them 
not  only  to  their  offspring,  but  to  their  Father, 
God.  And  surely  with  a  vivid  apprehension 
that  this  Lord  of  life,  who  had  brought  back 
their  own  from  the  dead,  was  the  true  revela¬ 
tion  of  that  Father  who  is  the  Giver  of  life. 

Ybr.se  48.  The  command  to  give  her  food 
was  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  ohild,  who 
after  long  illness  needed  it,  but  still  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  parents,  giving  them  something 
to  do  tor  this  dearly  loved  ohild.  The  tact  of 
Jesus  is  as  wonderful  as  his  sympathy. 

The  reason  for  the  secrecy  of  this  miracle  is 
clear.  It  was  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  child’s 
sake,  but  also,  we  must  believe,  for  the  sake 
of  others.  We  cannot  think  that  it  would  be 
a  merciful  thing  to  restore  all  dead  persons  to 
their  weeping  friends,  and  we  do  not  hear  of 
the  dead  being  brought  to  Jesus  to  be  restored, 
as  would  most  certainly  have  been  the  case  had 
this  miracle  been  widely  known.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  raise  to  life  any  more  persons 
than  sufficed  to  show  unmistakably  his  power 
over  death.  Nor  do  we  who  mourn  onr  dead 
ask  that  they  may  be  brought  back.  We  bless 
his  holy  name  for  all  his  servants  departed  this 
life  in  his  faith  and  fear,  beseeching  him,  not 
to  rob  them  of  the  beatific  vision  for  onr  selfish 
comfort,  bnt  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow  their 
good  examples  that  we  may  with  them  be  par¬ 
takers  of  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

Wanted :  to  re-enlist,  for  a  second  term  of 
service,  Bibles,  hymn-books  and  library  books 
that  you  are  through  with,  and  on  which  you 
will  pay  freight  to  some  needy  society  in  Home 
Mission  fields.  Just  now  there’s  a  call  for 
snoh  books  from  Texas.  Snch  calls  are  fre¬ 
quent.  For  particulars,  address  William  Shaw, 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

On  the  British  prison  ship  Manilla,  in  Simons 
Bay,  a  Christian  Endeavor  society  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  one  of  the  Boer  prisoners,  formerly 
a  student  at  Stellenbosch.  The  prayers  of  all 
Endeavorers  are  asked  for  this  new  society. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen  D.  D. 

The  Bread  of  Life. 

April  9.  The  sonl’s  food.  John  4: 31.31. 

10.  Our  source  of  strength.  Acts  14 :  8-17. 

11.  Eating  and  living.  Luke  13 :  88-89. 

18.  Ektster  brings  vitality.  1  Cor.  15 ;  14-88. 

13.  Christ  satisfies  all  hunger.  Mark  8: 1-9 

14.  Food  without  price.  Isa.  55 :  1-3. 

15.  Topic— The  bread  of  life.  John  6  :  84-40. 

(Easter  meeting.) 

It  is  impoesible  to  over-estimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  oarefnl  study  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John.  If  I  conld,  I  would  concentrate  the 
entire  study  of  the  week,  for  Ohristian  En¬ 
deavor,  upon  this  marvelous  chapter.  In  it  we 
have  the  people’s  estimate  of  Christ.  They 
declared  him  to  be  a  prophet.  They  sought 
even  by  force  to  make  him  their  king.  We 
have  his  estimate  of  the  people  who  thronged 
him.  “Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the 
miracles  (which  ought  to  point  yon  to  God), 
but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were 
filled.  ’  ’  That  is,  hunger  of  body  was  a  mightier 
force  than  hunger  of  soul.  Yesterday’s  mira¬ 
cle  was  forgotten  to-day.  Three  times  Christ 
declares  himself  to  be  the  bread  of  life.  Four 
times  he  gives  emphasis  to  the  resurrection. 
Five  times  he  calls  attention  to  eating  his  fiesh, 
four  times  to  drinking  his  blood.  Listen  to 
some  of  the  words  in  which  he  voices  this  great 
truth. 

“Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye 
eat  the  fiesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that 
eatetn  my  fiesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat,  indeed,  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him.  He  that  eateth  me,  he  also  shall 
live  because  of  me.  He  that  eateth  this  bread 
shall  live  forever.  ’  ’ 

From  Christ  we  receive  life.  Through 
Christ  we  maintain  life.  Without  Christ,  who 
is  the  life,  as  well  as  the  food  of  the  soul, 
man  can  be  neither  satisfied  nor  sanctified. 
Food  not  only  stays  hunger,  it  sustains  and 
develops  life.  “I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  abundantly.”  When,  therefore, Christ 
presents  himself  as  the  life,  and  also  as  the 
food  and  the  drink  of  the  soul,  he  is  saying  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  possible,  that  he  is 
necessity,  and  not  luxury.  Life  from,  and  faith 
in  him,  are  things  which  men  must  have,  not 
may  have.  Flowers  we  may  enjoy,  bread  we 
must  have. 

“Let  us  look  upon  the  greatest  feast  ever 
spread  for  the  refreshment  and  delight  of  kings. 
What  have  we  there?  What  is  the  fundamental 
idea?  What  is  the  nucleus  of  the  abounding 
and  tempting  feast?  The  whole  is  but  an 
adaptation  of  bread  and  water.  Bread  and 
water  survive.  These  are  the  things  that  can¬ 
not  be  shaken.  The  image  smd  the  superscrip¬ 
tion  may  be  the  cook’s,  but  the  bread  and  the 
water  themselves  are  God's.  The  dishes  that 
delighted  Babylonian  gluttons  are  forgotten 
delights,  but  bread  and  water  come  steadily 
along  the  ages,  and  show  themselves  to  be  the 
primary  and  necessary  gifts  of  God.” 

“Man  needs  Jesus  Christ  as  a  necessity  and 
not  as  a  luxury.  Our  whole  life  is  based  on 
one  or  two  simple  but  necessary  lines :  we  must 
have  food ;  we  must  have  shelter ;  we  must 
have  security.”  Ministering  to  hunger  has 
given  ns  the  art  of  the  cook,  but  not  the  basis 
of  food,  which  is  after  all  simple  bread  and 
water.  Providing  shelter  for  man  has  in  the 
course  of  the  ages  given  ns  varieties  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Let  neither  the  skill  nor  beauty  of 
these  arts  divert  our  attention  from  that  which 
is  after  all  and  in  spite  of  all  essential.  Food, 
shelter,  security,  these  are  vital.  “Christ  is 
bread ;  Christ  is  water ;  Christ  is  life ;  Christ 


is  light;  Christ  is  the  one  answer  to  thy  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  one  healer  of  thy  wounds,  the 
one  Saviour  of  thy  soul.  History  furnishes  a 
moet  graphic  confirmation  of  these  views. 
John  Stuart  Mill  says,  “Let  rational  criticism 
take  from  ns  what  it  may,  it  still  leaves  us 
the  Christ.  Exactly  so  it  still  leaves  ns  the 
bread  and  the  water.”  The  life,  light  and 
shelter.  “It  still  leaves  us  all  we  want.  Men 
cannot  get  rid  of  Christ  because  they  cannot 
got  rid  of  themselves.  We  have  mourned  over 
men  as  fallen  creatures  because  they  have  risen 
against  the  system  in  which  they  were  reared. 
But  possibly  we  are  wrong.  It  may  be  Christ 
himself  who  is  at  work.  He  is  the  great  Revo¬ 
lutionist.  This  may  be  Christ’s  own  way  of 
clearing  off  the  rubbish  which  has  been  piled 
npcn  bis  holy  name.  ’  ’ 

I  am  a  member  of  the  most  progressive  little 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  whole 
WORLD.  It  was  organized  at  sea  on  the  City  of 
Puebla,  en  route  from  Honolulu  to  Manilla,  on 
the  first  day’s  voyage,  Sunday,  December  3, 
1899,  from  7.80  to  9  P.  M.  The  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  on  board  the  train  in  Nevada, 
October  29,  while  we  were  moving  at  the  rate 
gf  forty  miles  per  hour,  held  amid  many  con¬ 
flicting  elements,  the  shouts  and  laughter  of 
convivial  spirits,  the  curses  and  maledictions 
of  the  drunken  and  scornful,  yet  a  sweet  meet- 
ng,  full  of  power  and  consecration,  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  a  half  dozen  Christians  and  ten 
others.  The  men  of  the  regiment  contributed 
sixty  dollars,  and  a  reading  and  writing-room 
was  fitted  up  and  used  until  we  broke  camp 
to  go  aboard  the  transports.  Sergeant  James 
B.  Sayers,  Company  C,  of  Covington,  Ey., 
led  the  first  meeting  on  board,  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  3.  The  members  had  but  little  previ¬ 
ous  acquaintance,  but  each  one  was  surprised 
to  find  so  many  there  who  were  old  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  work.  The  Rev.  James  A. 
McKee,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
now  attached  to  the  hospital  corps;  R.  M. 
Atkins  of  the  Oak  Park  Congregational  En- 
deavorers,  Chicago,  now  in  hospital  corps ;  L. 
J.  Zook,  Cozad,  Neb.,  Christian  Society,  in 
the  hospital  corps;  and  Corporal  R.  H.  Helm, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Christian  Society,  Company  D, 
Forty -fourth  Infautry,  are  all  leaders  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  work.— James  B.  Sayers  in 
Christian  Endeavor  'World. 

The  wide  scope  of  Christian  Endeavor  the 
world  around  is  indicated  by  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Clark,  which  tells  ns  that 
among  the  forty  passengers  to  the  Orient  on 
the  steamer  China,  on  which  he  sailed,  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  different  Boards  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  propagating  Ohristian  Endeavor  were 
going  to  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Slam  and  the 
Philippines.  At  least  one  of  them  was  the 
special  produce  of  Ohristian  Endeavor,  receiv¬ 
ing  his  first  impulse  to  the  missionary  life  at 
the  Minneapolis  Convention  of  1891. 

The  Rev.  William  D.  Cousins M. A.,  Oxfort, 
England,  who  will  be  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Missionary  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New 
York,  was  the  first  to  translate  the  Christian 
Endeavor  pledge  into  the  Malagasy  tongue  for 
use  in  Madagascar.  He  is  author  of  a  grammar 
of  the  Malagasy  language,  and  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  other  important  literary 
work.  _ 

Archibald  Smith,  the  bright  Secretary  of 
the  Cork,  Ireland,  union,  has  a  large-hearted 
plan  for  welcoming  any  American  delegates 
to  London  that  may  land  at  Queenstown. 
Cork  Endeavorers  will  be  glad  to  act  as  their 
guides  through  the  city,  provide  for  their  com¬ 
fort  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
rooms,  present  them  with  a  souvenir  hand¬ 
book,  and  arrange  an  excursion  to  Eilamey. 
Just  take  in  this  whiff  of  Irish  hospitality. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

EASTER  CHORDS. 

Harriet  D.  Dart,  f 
Hall,  E>i8ter  1  bright  prophetic  day  I 
Fill  ua  with  hope  divine; 

Then  ahall  we  aee  our  darkened  day 
With  aoft  efl^ulgence  shine. 

Rise,  O  my  soul !  In  Joyous  flight 
To  trace  unto  Its  source 
The  warmth  and  glow,  the  beck’nlng  light 
Which  thrills  with  gentle  force. 

Lo,  'tls  the  Cross  I  O  see  It  tower— 

A  Beacon  far  and  wide ; 

The  Shrine  of  w  Isdom  and  of  power ; 

The  Bridge  o'er  life's  dark  tide. 

If  we  shall  quafit  life’s  joyous  cup 
Or  suffer  loss  or  pain. 

Its  tender  rays  shall  draw  us  up. 

As  th*  sun  draws  up  the  rain. 

Behold  I  its  rays  divine  descend 
To  lowly  ones  of  earth; 

And  on  the  shining  tracks  ascend 
Our  souls  to  heavenly  birth. 

Oh  holy  thought  I  O  vision  bright  I 
We  tread  our  tangled  way 
From  earth  to  heaven  beneath  the  light 
Of  Love's  eternal  day  I 

To  mortal  eyes  is  given  a  sight 
Of  beauties  none  can  paint; 

The  arched  bow,  Aurora’s  light 
Have  tints  so  rare  and  faint. 

The  sunset  glow  of  hues  intense 
Seems  b  rn  of  Angel's  brush; 

Their  presence  woos  our  inner  sense 
In  twilight’s  holy  hush. 

If  then  to  mortal  sense,  so  coarse, 

’Mid  earthly  dross  and  sin. 

Such  visions  from  th’  eternal  source 
Of  beauty  enter  in. 

Who  may  the  wondrous  scene  declare 
That  fills  the  heavenly  clime  ? 

For  all  the  nameless  glories  there 
Transcend  the  things  of  time  1 
The  Cross  of  Christ  I  its  hallowed  power 
Alone  these  joys  can  win  ; 

But  at  heav’n’s  gate  it  falls,  the  hour 
The  spirit  enters  in. 

Then  swing  the  portals  wide  and  high. 

Within  the  goal— the  King ! 

“  Fulfilled  !— the  Easter  prophecy  1 
“  Amen,” — the  Angels  sing  I 

“DE  PROPUNDIS.” 

W.  8.  Bean  D.D. 

A  little  company  of  men  wrapped  in  mantle*, 
as  if  to  avoid  observation,  were  gathered  in  a 
small  chamber  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Outside,  the  bright  moonlight 
bathed  the  Temple  hill  in  beauty  and  glistened 
on  the  white  stones  and  gilded  roof  of  Herod’s 
great  building.  The  soft  April  breeze  rustled 
the  olive  leaves,  and  gently  swayed  the  tall 
palms,  now  and  then  wafting  the  murmur  of 
thousands  of  Passover  pilgrims  op  to  the  sacred 
heights. 

Presently  a  signal  was  heard  from  without ; 
then  the  heavy  curtains  of  the  doorway  wore 
pnshed  aside.  A  man  entered  whose  restless 
eyes  scanned  eagerly  the  faces  of  the  group. 
Ho  seemed  like  one  pnshed  on  by  invisible 
hands  to  some  terrible  deed,  yet  anxious  to 
execute  the  commission  speedily. 

“It  is  Judas,  the  man  of  Eerioth,”  said  the 
attendant  who  had  opened  the  curtain. 

“What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  us,  Jndas?” 
asked  a  man  in  priestly  dress.  “Is  the  Gali¬ 
lean  prophet  where  he  may  be  found,  without 
exciting  the  multitude?” 

Jndas  answered,  “Even  so,  Othniol.  He  has 
gone  with  a  few  of  his  disciples  to  a  lonely 
place  by  tbe  brook  Eedron.  If  yon  hasten 
thither,  yon  may  load  him  away  with  little 
danger  of  outcry  or  resistance.” 

“But  there  must  be  some  sure  guide  to  lead 
ns  thither,”  replied  OthnieL  “Thou  must 
thyself  accompany  us,  with  a  guard,  lest  we 
be  disappointed.  ” 

Jndas  shrank  back,  then  replied, 

“I  know  the  place  well  and  I  can  lead  the 
band  thither;  but  we  must  not  delay.” 
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The  men  filed  oat  one  by  one,  a  little  band 
of  attendants  and  of  Temple  guards  was  soon 
collected ;  then  Jndas  and  Othniel  led  the  way 
down  from  the  heights  toward  the  ravine  of 
the  Kedron  and  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

The  terrible  night  was  ended  and  the  awfal 
tragedy  of  the  sacceeding  day  was  enacting. 
The  city  still  rose  fair  to  view,  bat  a  strange 
darkness  seemed  to  be  settling  down  over  it. 
Against  that  ominons  background,  three  figures 
on  crosses  stood  out  sharply  defined  a  little 
above  the  heads  of  the  gazing  crowd.  A  piti¬ 
less  rabble  it  seemed ;  some  were  of  the  lowest 
class,  while  the  dress  of  others  showed  them 
to  be  of  superior  social  position.  The  Roman 
soldiers  sat  apart,  throwing  dice  and  playing 
little  attention  to  the  victims. 

Some  of  the  spectators  drew  nearer  and  read 
the  title  afidxed  to  the  central  cross. 

“King  of  the  Jews  I*’  they  cried  in  scorn; 
“Destroyer  of  the  Temple!  King  Messiah! 
Thou  that  savest  others,  save  now  thyself! 
Thou  who  canst  build  again  the  Temple  in  three 
days,  come  down  from  the  cross!” 

Among  the  mockers  was  the  dark  face  of 
Othniel.  He  had  been  one  of  those  most  bit¬ 
ter  in  their  rage  against  the  prophet  from 
Galilee.  He  had  been  one  to  welcome  the 
treacherous  aid  of  the  betrayer.  He  had 
pressed  on  after  the  arrest,  to  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  and  to  Pilate’s  judgment  seat.  Nor 
could  his  hatred  of  the  Galilean  teacher  be 
satisfied  until  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  last  awful  scenes.  The  words  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross  had  only  deepened  his  re¬ 
sentment  against  One  who  could  assert  such 
claims  in  such  an  hour. 

The  darkness  brooding  over  the  land  was  a 
type  of  the  deeper  darkness  that  filled  his 
breast.  He  looked  back  to  the  Holy  Oity,  the 
Temple  so  pale  in  the  weird  light,  then  tamed 
once  more  with  mocking  words  to  the  dying 
King  of  the  Jews.” 

Again,  the  oity  of  Jerusalem!  Again,  the 
stately  outlines  of  Herod’s  Temple  and  the 
tower  of  Antonia  looming  up  beyond  it.  But 
now  the  multitude  surrounding  it  was  not  that 
of  a  festal  assembly.  Around  it  on  every  side, 
encamped  on  each  point  of  vantage,  lay  the 
legions  of  Titus;  great  engines  of  war  were 
erected  at  places  where  an  attack  might  be 
made,  while  the  ramparts  of  the  Roman  camp 
occupied  the  place  of  fields  and  vineyards 
which  had  been  swept  away  for  the  siege. 

Onoe  more  the  hills  surrounding  the  oity 
bristled  with  crosses  on  which  hung  wretched 
Jews  who  had  sallied  forth  in  desperation  from 
the  starvation  and  assassination  within.  Fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  they  had 
been  condemned  to  this  crael  fate  in  revenge 
for  their  stubborn  resistance,  and  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  still  held 
out  against  Titus. 

Among  these  miserable  victims  might  be 
seen  the  form  of  an  old  man.  The  grey  hair, 
the  withered  figure,  the  hollow  eyes  showed 
little  of  the  youthful  vigor  of  Othniel  the 
priest.  He  had  been  among  the  most  deperate 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
same  fanatical  spirit  which  had  led  him  to 
take  part  in  the  death  of  Jesus  had  drawn  him 
into  the  revolt.  He  had  firmly  believed  that 
the  Gk>d  of  hosts  himself  would  intervene,  that 
the  Holy  Oity  could  not  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles,  but  that  some  celestial 
deliverer  would  be  sent  to  hurl  back  the  in¬ 
vaders. 

Darker  and  more  desperate  had  grown  the 
condition  of  the  doomed  oity.  Terrible  had 
been  the  suffering  within  and  pitiless  the 
pressure  of  the  besiegers  without.  In  a  last 
effort  to  find  relief,  Othniel  had  gone  forth 
with  a  party  which  sought  to  pass  the  Roman 


lines.  Short  was  the  examination  and  stem 
the  sentence :  “  To  the  cross !  ’  ’ 

The  old  man’s  strength  was  ebbing  fast,  for 
he  was  weakened  by  starvation.  His  eyes 
gazed  across  to  the  Temple  Hill  where  the  red 
light  of  evening  oast  a  baleful  glow  upon  the 
sacred  building.  Night  was  drawing  on  and 
darkness  was  settling  on  the  soul  of  Othniel. 
His  prayers  to  the  God  of  hosts  seemed  to  be 
unheard  or  unheeded.  The  Holy  City  seemed 
forsaken  of  God  and  soon  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  of  men.  There  was  no  intervention,  no 
relief,  no  sign  of  the  swift  and  terrible  angel 
who  could  cut  down  those  Roman  legions  as 
he  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian.  In  that  hour 
of  despair,  words  rose'  to  his  lips,  solemnly 
echoed  from  past  years,  words  from  the  soul 
of  a  psalmist,  words  once  heard  by  him  unpity- 
ing,  “Eli!  Eli!  lamah  sabachthani ! ” 

Suddenly  memory  brought  back  a  scene  long 
past.  He  seemed  to  see  three  crosses  with 
suffering  forms  gleaming  ghastly  white  against 
the  gloom,  he  seemed  to  feel  the  shudder  of  the 
earth,  the  awe  and  dread  that  hashed  the 
mockery  of  the  crowd.  He  seemed  to  hear  from 
the  pale  lips  of  the  dying  Prophet  those  strange 
words,  “Father,  forgive  them!”  “To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise!” 

Into  the  heart  of  the  dying  priest  stole  a 
doubt  which  he  could  not  thrust  away.  What 
if  a  prophet  had  indeed  been  murdered  in 
Jerusalem?  What  if  innocent  blood  had  pol¬ 
luted  the  oity  and  cried  to  a  just  God  for  ven¬ 
geance? 

Even  as  these  thoughts  shaped  themselves  in 
his  mind,  a  figure  stood  beside  him.  A  voice 
spoke  to  him  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  but  with 
a  foreign  accent.  A  man  in  thb  dress  of  a 
Roman  soldier  drew  near  and  looked  into  his 
face.  There  was  no  sign  of  hatred,  rather  an 
expression  of  pity  in  his  eyes. 

“Othniel  of  Anathoth,  knowest  thou  me?” 
was  his  question.  Othniel  summoned  his 
strength  for  one  last  expression  of  the  old 
hatred. 

“Dog  of  a  Romani  Accursed  enemy  of 
Israel  and  of  God,  who  art  thou  that  defilest 
the  tongue  of  the  chosen  people?” 

“Ourse  me  not,  Othniel!”  replied  the  sol¬ 
dier.  “I  am  not  one  who  hates  Israel,  and  I 
would  have  interceded  for  thy  life  had  I  known 
thou  hadst  been  tiiken.  1  onoe  served  in  the 
legions  stationed  in  Jerusalem.  I  remained 
here  long  enough  to  learn  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
I  was  in  the  oity  when  Stephanas  was  slain, 
when  Saulus  persecuted  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
when  thou  and  thy  fellow  priests  sought 
utterly  to  destroy  them.” 

“And  now,  thou  hast  returned  to  overthrow 
the  Holy  Oity?”  asked  Othniel. 

‘  ‘  First  let  me  give  thee  some  cooling  drink,  ’  ’ 
said  the  soldier;  and  he  held  to  the  parched 
lips  a  sponge  wet  with  wine. 

“When  Saulus  was  afterward  made  prisoner 
and  sent  to  Osesarea,  I  was  stationed  in  that 
city.  I  guarded  him  and  there  I  learned  to 
know  him  that  was  onoe  a  persecutor.  He 
spoke  to  me  of  the  Ohrist  whom  he  had  learned 
to  worship,  of  the  brotherhood  of  Gentile  and 
Jew,  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  I  did 
not  then  believe,  but  the  words  of  the  man 
sank  deep  into  my  soul.  In  later  years  I  was 
sent  back  to  Rome.  There  again  was  Panins 
brought  as  a  prisoner.  Again  was  I  sent  to 
guard  him,  knowng  his  country  and  his  lan¬ 
guage.  I  talked  long  with  him,  I  heard  him 
preach  the  faith,  I  knew  of  his  final  trial  and 
his  martyr’s  death.  To  me  at  last,  came  the 
faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

“When  I  sought  permission  to  come  with 
Titus  to  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  to  shed  blood; 
for  see !  my  left  hand  hath  been  hewn  off  long 
ago  in  battle.  I  csune  that  I  might  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  my  brethren  in  this  oity. 
Little  did  I  dream  of  seeing  thee ;  and  now,  I 


come  to  thee,  not  to  mock  thee,  but  to  urge 
thee  to  look  to  the  Ohrist  in  thy  sore  distress. 

“Othniel!  behold  the  hand  of  God  stretched 
out  over  the  oity  where  the  Lord  was  cruci¬ 
fied.  Behold  the  days  foretold  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem  and  spoke 
of  its  being  encompassed  with  armies!  Tet 
God  lives ;  God  abides  the  same ;  and  now,  thy 
God  is  my  God — our  Father  through  the  Lord 
Jesus.  ‘Oall  upon  Me,’  saith  he,  Mn  the  day 
of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee.  ’  ’  ’ 

Othniel  listened  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  a  mist  was  settling  on  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  beat  heavily. 

“Othniel,”  said  the  soldier,  “rememberest 
thou  the  malefactor  who  cried  to  Jesus  from 
the  cross?  Rememberest  thou  the  Master’s 
words  of  mercy?  He  was  indeed  the  King  of 
the  Jews,  he  is  thy  King  against  whom  thou 
rebellest ;  yet  is  he  merciful,  gracious  and 
long-suffering.  Gall  on  his  name,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved!” 

Who  may  know  the  thoughts  and  the  emotions 
that  surged  through  that  heart  once  so  fierce 
and  so  fanatical?  Slowly  and  wearily  Othniel 
lifted  his  head  and  gazed — a  last  long  gaze— on 
the  Holy  Oity.  Then  he  turned  his  eyes  up¬ 
ward  and  with  one  final  effort,  uttered  the 
words:  ‘  ‘  Jesus !  Thou  King  of  Israel,  remem¬ 
ber  me — a  sinner.  ’  ’ 

A  gasp,  a  long  sigh,  then  his  head  drooped 
downward  and  the  torture  of  the  cross  had 
ceased.  With  that  prayer  on  his  lips,  his  soul 
had  passed  into  the  silence  of  the  life  beyond. 

Clinton,  S.  C. 


MEMORY  VERSES. 

[For  the  Children  to  repeat  on  Sunday  Evening.] 

It  is  the  voice  of  Jesus  that  I  hear. 

His  are  the  htnds  stretched  out  to  draw  me  near. 
And  His  the  blood  that  can  for  all  atone. 

And  set  me  faultless  there  before  the  throne. 

O  great  Absolver,  grant  my  soul  may  wear. 

The  lowliest  garb  of  penitence  and  prayer. 

That  in  the  Father’s  courts  my  glorious  dress 
May  be  the  garments  of  thy  righteousness. 

Yea,  thou  wilt  answer  for  me,  righteous  Lord; 
Thine  all  the  merits,  mine  the  great  reward; 
Thine  the  sharp  thomsand  mine  the  golden  crown 
Mine  the  life  won  and  thine  the  life  laid  down. 


EASTER  CELEBRATIONS  IN  ROUMANIA. 

“OhistOB  a  inviat” — “Ohrist  has  risen” — is 
the  greeting  of  high  and  low,  young  and  old, 
on  Easter  Sunday ;  and  you  reply  with  piety, 
“Adevarat  a  inviat” — “He  has  risen  indeed.” 

To  answer  in  any  other  way  would  stamp 
one  as  the  most  sacriligious  of  heretics. 

They  are  a  religions  people,  indeed,  these 
Roumanians,  in  their  little  land,  full  of  quaint 
and  interesting  traditions,  brought  down  in¬ 
tact  through  many  centuries.  To  prepare  them 
for  Easter  their  church  rituals  impose  a  long 
and  severe  period  of  purification  of  soul  and 
body,  so  that  their  mental  participation  in  the 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  the  joy  over  his  resur¬ 
rection  may  be  pure. 

For  seven  weeks  the  pious  Roumanian  will 
not  touch  any  kind  of  meat ;  neither  will  he 
partake  of  milk,  eggs,  nor  will  he  even  use 
dishes  that  have  been  contaminated  by  them. 
All  this  time  he  lives  on  fish  and  vegetables, 
and  in  the  last  week  before  Easter  Sunday  it  is 
even  considered  sinful  to  eat  fish.  What  won¬ 
der  that  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  bells 
announce  Ohrist’s  resurrection,  the  people 
should  run  home  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  de¬ 
vour  with  avidity  tne  good  things  which  have 
been  prepared  for  the  long-awaited  feast ! 

As  descendents  of  Trajan’s  legions,  who  con¬ 
quered  the  land,  ancient  Dacia,  in  the  year 
103,  the  Roumanians  of  to-day  speak  one  of 
the  most  Latin  languages,  and  naturally  have 
many  of  the  Latin  characteristics.  They  are 
very  proud  of  being  Latins.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  not  Oatholics,  like  all  the  other  Latin 
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nations,  bat  belong  to  the  Qreek  Orthodox 
Ohuroh  of  the  Orient. 

The  Orthodox  Ohnroh  originated  with  the 
great  schism  of  the  year  1054,  when  Pope  Leo 
IX.  of  Rome  sent  his  excommanioation  to 
Constantinople,  then  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire. 

Ever  since  a  sharply  defined  antagonism  has 
existed  between  the  two  chnrches. 

Unlike  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Orthodox 
Ohnroh,  among  many  other  ritnals,  prescribes 
triple  baptism,  long  fastings  and  other  exter¬ 
nal  formalities,  which  are  rigidly  enforced. 
It  dismisses  the  doctrine  of  Hades,  the  con¬ 
firmation,  confessionals,  etc.,  and  permits  the 
priests  to  marry.  It  sanctions  mnral  paintings 
in  the  ohnrch,  bat  banishes  all  scnlptnral 
images  from  it.  There  is  no  nniversal  Chnrch 
language,  like  the  Latin  with  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  neither  have  they  adopted  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  so  that  in  their  reckonings  they  are 
twelve  days  behind  ns.  In  other  words,  like 
the  Greeks  and  Rnssians,  they  adhere  to  the 
old  Julian  system. — George  Julian  Zolnay  in 
Frank  Leslies’  Popular  Monthly  for  April. 

NEARLY  TEN. 

When  a  body  comes  to  be  nearly  ten. 

Ah  I  all  sorts  of  troubles  beset  her  then. 

At  least  if  the  body  happens  to  be 
The  eldest  of  all  In  the  famil-)/. 

Whose  mother’s  at  work  the  whole  of  the  day ; 
And  I'm  that  body,  I  may  as  well  say  1 

There  isn’t  a  baby  in  all  our  street 
Who’s  nearly  as  pretty,  or  half  as  sweet 
As  our  little  Sally;  but  oh,  dear  me  I 
It’s  strange  bow  heavy  that  baby  can  be. 

And  Tommy’s  a  wonderful  boy,  I  know; 

But  sometimes  that  child  does  bother  me  so. 

It’s  “  Husb-a-bye,  baby,”  and  off  she  goes ; 

But  if  I  put  her  down,  that  baby  knows. 

And,  as  soon  as  she’s  really  fast  asleep. 

Then  down  on  the  floor  our  Tommy  will  creep. 
And  It’s— “Don’t  wake  baby,  be  quiet,  do”; 

Or— “Tommy,  you’ll  pull  that  cat’s  tall  in  two.” 

But,  perhaps,  when  a  body’s  worn  out  quite. 

Her  dear  little  mother  will  oome  in  sight. 

Then  it’s— “  Polly,  my  pet,  what  should  1  do 
If  I  hadn’t  a  good  little  girl  like  you  7  ” 

And,  somehow,  a  body  feels  glad  just  then 
She’s  a  grown-up  girl  of  nearly  ten  I 

— Cosseil’s  Little  Folks. 

FAITH’S  EASTER  LILIES. 

Alice  E.  Allen. 

Those  who  passed  through  the  narrow  street 
in  the  snbnrbs  of  the  great  city  noticed  a 
qnaint,  old-fashioned  little  cottage  which  stood 
there,  quite  as  if  the  bntteroaps  and  daisies  of 
by-gone  days  still  bloomed  about  it.  No  flow¬ 
ers  grew  about  it  now,  bat  in  the  one  sunny 
window  daring  all  the  fall  and  winter  and 
spring,  there  had  been  a  mass  of  rich,  dark- 
green,  lily- of- the  valley  leaves,  growing  quite 
as  thriftily  as  if  a  bine  sky  bent  above  them. 

People  passing  paused  often  at  the  sight  of 
the  refreshing  green,  and  did  not  wonder  that 
those  sensitive  leaves  mistook  for  April  skies 
the  snnny  bine  eyes  of  the  little  maid  bending 
above  them.  Some  wondered  sometimes  that 
the  little  girl  was  always  to  be  seen  in  that 
window  with  the  lilies.  If  they  had  gone  into 
the  clean,  cozy  little  room,  they  would  have 
known  at  once  the  reason.  The  little  girl  of 
the  bine  eyes  was  a  helpless  cripple. 

From  morning  nntil  night  for  two  long  years 
she  had  sat  there  in  the  big  rocker.  Mamma 
was  bnsy  all  day  long,  baking,  sweeping,  wash¬ 
ing,  ironing,  sewing  when  all  else  was  done. 
Faith  thought  some  times  that  there  was 
nothing  which  mamma’s  slender,  bnsy  fingers 
could  not  do. 

Three-year-old  little  Ralph  played  about  in 
the  tiny  yard  outside,  or  "helped”  mamma  in 
the  kitchen.  So,  Faith,  being  so  much  alone, 
talked  often  to  her  lily-plants.  A  kind  neigh¬ 
bor  had  brought  them  to  her  in  the  summer 
from  the  great,  green  country,  and  ever  since. 
Faith  had  kept  hidden  in  her  heart  a  wonder¬ 


ful  plan  for  Easter.  She  had  confided  it  only 
to  the  lilies.  For  a  long  while,  she  was  not 
quite  sure  that  they  understood,  but  when  the 
buds  began  to  oome,  growing  daily  larger  and 
larger,  she  was  sure  that  they  did.  When  at 
last  the  waxen,  white  bells  slowly  unfolded 
and  gave  out  their  exquisite  scent,  filling  the 
little  room  with  thoughts  of  blue  skies  and 
broad  stretches  of  green,  and  butterflies  and 
bluebirds,  her  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

On  the  Friday  before  Easter,  the  lilies  were 
in  perfect  bloom.  Faith  carefully  counted 
them. 

‘‘Enough  for  three  large  bunches,”  she  said, 
as  mamma  paused  to  feast  her  tired  eyes  on 
the  delicate,  snowy  bells  half-hidden  in  the 
clustering  masses  of  dark  green.  ‘‘And  Miss 
Pauline  has  promised  me  a  dollar  a  bunch. 
Three  whole  silver  dollars  all  my  very  own. 
Mamma  Lester  do  you  ’predate  that?” 

‘‘Yes,  dear,”  said  mamma  smiling  at  the 
little  pale  face  all  aglow  with  happpiness, 
“Ton  will  be  quite  rich.  And  what  is  to  be 
done  with  so  much  money,  little  daughter?” 

‘‘That’s  my  secret,  mamma,”  said  Faith, 
laughing  gleefully.  “Just  you  wait  and  see 
what  my  Easter  lilies  bring.  ’  ’ 

The  next  morning,  for  the  first  time  in 
months.  Faith’s  chair  stood  empty.  She  had 
been  feverish  and  restless  all  night,  falling 
asleep  just  as  the  light  came.  So  Mamma 
Lester  did  not  wake  her.  And  as  she  dressed 
little  Ralph,  she  said  to  him, 

“Ralph  must*  be  very  good  to-day,  and  help 
mamma  and  sister  Faith  just  as  much  as  he 
,oan.  ” 

“Baby  will  help,”  said  the  little  fellow 
eagerly,  as  he  trotted  down  stairs. 

Alone  in  the  sitting-room,  his  quick  eyes 
soon  found  something  to  do.  The  beautiful 
lily-bells  shone  in  the  April  sunlight,  and 
something  else  shone,  too,  a  pair  of  tiny  scis¬ 
sors  which  lay  on  the  table  close  to  a  large 
basket.  Faith  had  placed  both  there  the  night 
before,  “To  be  all  ready  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  ”  she  had  said. 

“Baby  will  help,”  said  Ralph.  The  window 
seat  was  low,  and  soon  snip-snap,  snip-snap, 
went  the  shining  scissors  in  and  out  among  the 
beautiful  blossoms.  Snip-snap,  snip-snap,  all 
too  swiftly,  and  still  too  slow  for  Ralph.  So 
the  scissors  were  dropped,  and  the  fat,  eager 
fingers  completed  the  mischief. 

Two  hours  later,  mamma  pushed  Faith  in 
her  chair  into  her  usual  place  in  the  sunshiny 
window.  Se  had  scarcely  left  the  room,  when 
such  a  cry  as  she  heard. 

“Oh,  mamma,  my  lilies,  my  lilies  I” 

Harrying  back,  such  a  sight  as  met  her  eyes. 

There  was  Faith  half  way  out  of  her  chair, 
and  there  on  the  floor,  sound  asleep,  was 
Ralph.  Scattered  all  about  him,  and  piled 
below  the  window,  were  the  beautiful  lilies. 
Mamma  gasped  as  she  realized  the  extent  of 
the  mischief.  Not  only  had  Ralph  out  down 
every  slender  stalk,  but  he  had  patiently 
clipped  every  tiny  bell  from  its  stem.  Poor 
faded  little  lilies,  and  poor  heart  broken  little 
Faith  I 

“Oh,  mamma,  mamma,”  wailed  the  little 
girl,  “what  shall  I  do?  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do?” 

Poor  Mamma  Lester  sat  down  on  the  floor 
among  the  crushed  lilies,  and  took  her  weep¬ 
ing  little  daughter  into  her  arms.  None  but 
mothers  know  what  to  do  and  to  say  at  such 
trying  times.  But  Faith,  sobbing  more  and 
more  slowly,  found  some  little  comfort  in  the 
safe,  sweet  shelter  of  those  tender  arms. 

“Why,  mamma,”  she  said  suddenly,  sitting 
up,  “there  are  tears  in  your  own  eyes — really, 
truly  tears.  You  must  not  cry.  I’ll  stop— I 
will,  I  will.” 

Then  suddenly  she  hid  her  face  again  in  her 
mother’s  arms.  “I  could  bear  it  all,  mamma,  ” 


she  said,  “if  it  wasn’t  for— for — ”  A  burst  of 
sobs  finished  the  sentence. 

|,“For  what,  little  daughter?”  questioned 
mamma  gently. 

“Well,  mamma,  that  was  the  best  of  all. 
With  those  three  dollars  I  was  going  to  buy 
you  a  new  dress,  a  real,  new  one.  And  now — ’  ’ 

“But,  dear,  mother  would  rather  have  her 
own  brave  little  daughter  than  all  the  new 
dresses  in  New  York.” 

“Yes,”  said  Faith  soberly,  “but  you  need 
one  so,  and  Baby’s  shoes  are  a  sight.” 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  Ralph  stirred 
uneasily.  “Baby  helped  Faith,”  he  murmured 
drowsily. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  Baby,  Baby,  ’  ’  said  Faith,  laughing  and 
crying  together.  “You  are  the  dearest  little 
bother  in  all  the  world.  So,  there  I” 

And  she  kissed  the  top  of  his  curly  head. 
Then  she  kissed  mamma,  and  was  helped  back 
into  her  chair. 

“That’s  the  very  last  one,  I  think,  dear,” 
said  Mamma  Lester  some  time  later,  as  she 
added  a  lily-bell  to  the  forlorn  heap  in  the 
basket. 

“There  are  twelve  stalks  left,”  said  Faith, 
“and  they’ll  make  our  Easter  sweet,  anyway. 
And  here’s  my  letter  for  Miss  Pauline.  It  tells 
why  I  can’t  send  her  the  lilies  to-day,  as  I 
promised.  And,”  with  a  little  tremble  in  her 
voice,  “that’s  the  end  of  it.” 

But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  it.  For  when 
Miss  Pauline  Graham  in  her  beautiful  home 
read  the  neatly-written  letter,  she  put  on  hat 
and  coat,  and  in  half  an  hour  entered  the  little 
sitting-room  where  Faith  sat  trying  not  to  see 
the  mutilated  lily-leaves  in  the  window. 

“You  write  such  a  plain,  pretty  hand,”  she 
said  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  “I  am 
sure  you  can  copy  a  great  many  of  my  letters 
for  me.  Faith,  if  you  will.  And  by-and-bye, 
when  you  are  older,  I  can  get  you  all  the  copy¬ 
ing  you  want  to  do.  ” 

“And  I  like  to  write  better  than  anything 
else,  mamma,”  said  Faith  gladly,  when  she 
and  mamma  talked  it  over  that  evening. 
“And  you  shall  have  your  new  dress  after  all, 
and  Baby  his  shoes,  and  lots  of  good  things  are 
coming- yon  just  see.  ” 

“Baby  helped  sister,”  said  Ralph  sleepily 
from  mamma’s  arms. 

“That’s  BO,  dear,  you  did,”  said  Faith 
thoughtfully. 


“The  inner  half  of  every  cloud 
Is  bright  and  shining; 

I  therefore  tarn  my  clonds  about. 
And  always  wear  them  Inside  out. 
To  show  the  lining.” 


“Pat  is  a  hard  man  to  set  down,”  said  an 
old  army  surgeon.  “I  remember  being  present 
when  a  colonel  of  the  Rangers  was  lecturing 
his  soldier-servant  on  the  sin  of  untruthful- 
neis.  ‘It  was  not  only  a  lie  yon  told  me,’ 
says  he,  ‘but  a  stupid  lie  at  that.’  ‘Faith, 
Borr,  ’  answers  the  man,  ‘  I  see’d  ye  were  in  a 
raging  temper,  and  I  lost  me  prisenoe  of 
mind!’  Yet  that  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
impudence  to  what  happened  to  the  officer  who 
was  commanding  the  Rangers  when  they  were 
quartered  at  Edinburgh,  years  agone.  There 
had  been  a  deal  of  drunkenness  and  disorder 
amongst  his  men,  and  he  was  determined  to 
stop  it.  So  one  early  morning  parade  he  or¬ 
dered  an  old  offender  who  had  been  out  all 
night,  to  be  marched  across  the  regiment’s 
front  in  his  muddy  tunic  and  tom  trousers,  as 
an  awful  warning.  When  the  prisoner  arrived 
at  the  left  flank,  he  tamed  to  the  colonel, 
saluted  him  and  said,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
some  swell  inspecting  them :‘  Thank  ye,  colonel ; 
faith,  it’s  oneav  the  foinest  regiments  I’ve  ever 
seen.  Ye  may  dismiss  them  I’  ” — Gassell’s 
Magazine. 
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FIRST  PRIZF  ARTICLE. 

List  of  Birds  seen  in  Central  Bark,  New  York. 

BY  BASIL  DOUGLAS  HALL, 

Between  Janoarj  15th  and  March  15th,  1900. 


I. — American  Grow, 
n. — Herring  Gull. 

III.  — Oardinal  Bird. 

IV.  — English  Starling. 
V. — American  Robin. 
VL — Purple  Grackle. 


LIST 


BIRDS; 


Vn. — Fox  Sparrow. 

Vni. — Pine  Siskin. 

IX. — Song  Sparrow. 

X.— Swamp  Song  Sparrow. 

XI.  — English  Sparrow. 

XII. — Chickadee. 


XIII.  — White-throated  Sparrow. 

XIV.  —American  Crossbill. 

XV. — American  Goldfinch. 

XVI. — European  Goldfinch. 

XVII. — Brown  Creeper. 

XVin. — Downy  Woodpecker. 


V.-AMERICAN  ROBIN. 


VIII.-PINE  SISKIN. 


Back . 

Wings . 

Throat . 

Breast . 

BeUy . 

Lower  tall 
ooverts.... 
Talk . 


BIU . 

Feet . 

Song . 

Alarm  note. 


Black ;  under  the  bill, 
white,  streaked  with 
black. 

Oraylsb  brown. 

Grayish  brown. 

Rufous. 

Rufous,  lighted  on  sides. 

Pale  Rufous. 

Whitish. 

Black:  two  white  tall 
feathers,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  tail. 

Bright  yellow. 

Flesh-colored. 

A  very  Jolly  song. 

A  clear  whistle,  repeated 
several  times. 


Dark  brown,  without 
the  streaking  under 
the  bill. 

Pale  brown. 

Pale  brown. 

Dull  orange. 

Dull  orange. 

Pale  orange. 

Whitish. 

Dark  brown ;  two 
white  tail  feathers 

Dull  yellow. 

Flesh  coloured. 

She  has  none. 

A  clear  whistle,  re¬ 
peated  several 
limes. 


I  When  the  Robins  come, 
then  sprii^  is  here  in 
earnest.  Their  merry 
sonn  usher  her  in,  and 
altnongh  some  cold 
weather  may  follow  their 
arrival,  all  will  work  up 
to  the  time  when  the 
buds  begin  to  burst  and 
the  flowers  flrst  peep 
above  ground.  The 
Irobins  are  very  sociable 
land  build  their  nests 
even  in  the  elms  along 
Fifth  Avenue. 


VI.-PURPLE  GRACKLE. 


MALE. 

FEMALE.  REMARKS. 

Head . 

Irridescent  purplish 
black :  eve.  yellow. 

The  Blackbirds,  when 
they  do  com^  come  in 
great  force.  They  soon 
make  themselves  known 

Back . 

Black. 

WlDRS  . . 

Irridescent  black. 

Throat . 

Irridescent  black. 

to  yon.  as  sitting  in  the 

Breast . 

Irridescent  black. 

top  of  some  tree,  making 
Colorings,  all  having  hideous  screeches  with 

Belly . 

Irridescent  black. 

Lower  tall 

a  brownish  shade,  the  aid  of  their  tails. 

coverts.... 

Irridescent  black. 

which  they  oran  and 
shut  continuaUy,  they 
take  away  from  yon  ali 
possibility  of  rest.  They 
nave  a  much  more  gen- 

TaU . 

Black;  narrow  at  the 
base,  broadening  and 
then  again  narrowing 
down  to  almost  a  point. 

Bill . 

Coal  black. 

teel  appearance,  how¬ 
ever,  when  walking  on 

Feet . 

Cktal  black. 

Souk . 

Alarm  note. 

He  has  none. 

the  ground  looking  for 
food. 

1  MALE. 

FEMALE. 

REMARKS. 

Head  . 

.|oilve. 

This  little  bird  resem- 

Back . 

.'Olive. 

bles  the  English  Sparrow 
in  many  ways.  His  chat- 

Wings 

.1  Darker  olive. 

.jBuff,  thickly  spotted 
with  black. 

Throat . 

tering  is  almost  exactly 
the  Same,  and  bis  colour- 

Breast . 

.  Buffish.  spotted  slightly 
with  black. 

ingsalso  resemble  those 
of  the  male  English 

Belly . 'buffish. 

Lower  tailj 
coverts.  ..  Buffish, 

Tail . Olive. 

Bill . 

Feet . 

Song . He  has  none. 

Alarm  note. 

sparrow  very  noticeably. 

IX.-SONG  SPARROW. 


Lower  tail 
coverts.... 

Tall . 

Song . 


.  Brown ;  huffish  lines  run 
from  the  bill,  one  over 
each  eve ;  he^,  rather 
crested. 

,  Brown;  streaked  with 
darker  brown,  black 
and  white. 

,  Dull  reddish  brown. 

.  Whitish,  striped  with 
dotted  lines. 

Whitish,  stripped  with 
dotted  lines  of  dark 
brown ;  a  large  black 
spot  in  centre  of  the 

Whitish,  striped  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  with  brown. 

Whitish. 

Reddish  Brown. 

A  very  beautiful  and 
varied  melody. 

A  sharp  tsip. _ 


In  the  cold  and  snowy 
days  of  winter,  when 
summer  seems  so  far  off, 
from  the  top  of  some  tree 
or  in  some  bush  near  a 
brook,  yon  may  very  pos¬ 
sibly  be  greetM  by  this 
enchanting  song,  which 
brings  up  thoughts  of 
the  summer.  The  Song 
Sparrow  is  one  of  our 
most  magniflcent  song¬ 
sters,  and  fortunately  is 
an  all  year  round  resi¬ 
dent. 


X.-8WAMP  SONG  SPARROW. 


VII.-FOX  SPARROW. 


Belly . 

Lower  tail 

coverts _ 

Tall . 

Feet . 

Bill . 

Song . 

Alarm  note. 


Reddish  brown. 

Reddish  brown,  striped 
with  black  and  white. 

Reddish  brown,  a  little 
darker  than  the  back. 

White,  streaked  with 
dark  brown. 

White,  streaked  less 
thickly  with  dark 
brown. 

Whitish. 

Whitish. 

Reddish  brown. 


A  sharp  tsip. 


The  Fox  Sparrow  is  the 
largest  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  sparrow. 
He  can  usually  be  seen 
In  winter,  but  even  then 
he  is  quite  rare.  He  is 
very  shy,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at  all  close  to 
Ihlm. 


Lower  tail 
coverts.... 

Tail . 

Song . 


_ 1 1  Alarm  not«». 

(Ibht  continued.) 


Brown,  streaked  faintly 
with  whitish  over  each 
eye ;  forehead,  black. 

Brown,  streaked  with 
darked  brown,  black 
and  white. 

Reddish  brown. 

Whitish.  ' 

Whitish ;  a  triangular 
black  spot  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  from  which  the 
lines  of  dots  come  out. 

Whitish,  spotted  less 
thickly.  I 

Whitish. 

Reddish  brown. 

Weaker  and  less  varied 
than  that  of^the  Song 
sparrow. 

,  A  sharp  tsip. _ 


The  most  striking  dif¬ 
ference  between  these 
two  Song  Sparrows  is  in 
their  song,  the  flrst  a 
clear  varied  one.  usuallv 
song  from  some  high 
perch,  the  other  a  weak 
The  markings  almost  and  less  varied,  although 
the  same  as  those  of  a  very  beautiful  one, 
the  male,  excepting  song  usually  from  the 
the  black  line  on  ground.  The  Swamp 
the  forehead,  which  Sparrow  frequents 
is  missing.  marshy  ground,  perhaps 

I  a  little  more  than  his 

I  brother. 


WBATHEB  SIGNS 
A  rainbow  In  the  morning 
Gives  the  shepherd  warning, 

A  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd’s  delight. 

Evening  red  and  morning  grey 
Are  certain  signs  of  a  beantiful  day. 

When  the  glow  worm  lights  her  lamp 
Then  the  air  Is  always  damp. 

If  the  cock  goes  crowing  to  bed. 

He'll  certainly  rise  with  watery  head. 

If  the  moon  shows  like  a  silver  shield. 

Be  not  afraid  to  reap  your  field ; 

But  if  she  rise  with  balo  around 
Soon  we’ll  tread  on  delnged  ground. 

—Sunbeanu. 


A  SBA  Uin.1.  PET. 

Vincent  8.  Stevens. 

Birds  do  not  become  tame  nearly  so  readily 
as  animals,  bnt  I  noticed  an  exception  when 
iving  in  the  coast  country.  Looking  over  my 
neighbor’s  fence  one  day  I  was  surprised  to  see 


on  his  doorstep  these  queer  companions:  a 
beantifnl  white  sea  gnll  and  my  neighbor’s  pet 
cat,  sitting  qnietly  together,  apparently  the 
best  of  friends. 

Becoming  interested,  I  Jumped  the  fence,  and 
inquiring  of  Jones  about  his  feathered  pet,  he 
told  me  how  a  few  days  before  some  cruel  boys 
had  shot  the  gull,  breaking  its  wing,  and  as 
they  were  passing  his  house  he  had  noticed  the 
poor  suffering  thing  and  had  bought  the  bird 
from  them.  Then  he  carefully  bandaged  the 
broken  wing,  and  the  gull,  seeming  to  under¬ 
stand  his  kind  intentions,  became  quite  tame 
and  nestled  its  pretty  head  against  his  hand. 

Jones  entertained  me  by  showing  how  **Sir 
Gnll”  usually  took  his  meals.  Bringing  a 
plate  of  oysters  and  a  fork,  he  called  "Gocsey, 
Goosey,  Gkiosey,”  and  the  bird  came  running 
to  him.  Then  he  held  out  an  oyster  on  the 
fork,  and  “Sir  Gnll”  seized  it  quickly  with 
his  pretty  yellow  bill,  and  ate  the  oyster  as 


demurely  as  though  he  had  been  so  served  all 
his  days. 

The  oddest  thing  was  one  day  when  my 
neighbor  gave  the  gnll  some  small  pieces  of 
meat  for  dinner.  He  placed  the  meat  on  the 
ground  near  the  gnll,  bnt  “Sir  Gull,”  espying 
a  pan  of  water  near  by,  deliberately  took  the 
meat  piece  by  piece,  and,  walking  over,  dropped 
each  one  into  the  water.  Then,  true  to  his 
nature,  began  the  fishing  for  his  dinner,  and 
picking  the  pieces  from  the  water,  swallowed 
them  apparently  with  the  greatest  relish.  It 
was  really  an  amusing  sight  to  see  that  wild 
sea  gnll  there  in  my  neighbor’s  yard  fishing  in 
the  pan  of  water  for  his  dinner. 

It  is  my  neighbor’s  intention,  as  soon  as  the 
gull’s  broken  wing  is  healed,  to  take  it  back 
to  its  native  ocean  beach,  and  leave  it  there  to 
rejoin  its  wild  companions,  that  it  may  go 
once  more  sailing  over  the  beantifnl  foam- 
flecked  ocean  free  and  unfettered.— Selected. 
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Prkllorro  r^a-nQr+mPT1+  famons  health  resorts,  the  “Greenbrier  The  college  has  always,  as  far  as  possible, 
1  lie  L/UiiG^G  UG|Jd.l  LiliCllL  White  Salphnr  Springs,”  “Bine  Snlphor, ”  provided  opportunities  of  self-help  for  worthy 
_  _  ,  “Warm  Springs, ”  “Sweet  Springs”  and  “Salt  students  without  sufficient  meana  But  not 

Sulphur.”  So  the  school  is  important  to  an  until  1898  were  steps  taken  toward  the  intro. 

BEACON  LIGHTS  important  locality ;  but  more  than  this,  it  is  dnotion  of  modem  industrial  methoda  A  farm 

the  only  female  school  in  the  state  whose  dis-  of  100  acres  was  purchased,  and  soon  afterward 
Dwelling  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  summits  tiuot  object  is  to  give  a  Christian  education  a  home  was  built  for  the  students  of  this  de- 

of  that  mountain  range  which  forms  the  back-  forth  young  women  whose  hearts  partment.  The  money  for  these  objects  was 

bone”  of  the  eastern  section  of  our  country,  have  been  cultivated  as  well  as  their  heads,  giveu  by  the  Womau’s  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
are  over  two  millions  of  native  Americans,  with  take  strong,  Christian  characters  into  Washington  College  has  grown  beyond  its 

an  ancestry  distinctly  Anglo-Saxon.  This  the  homes  and  the  communities  of  this  great  capacity  to  sustain  those  who  appeal  for  its 
“Appalachian  America,”  as  it  is  name  and  advantages.  President  James  T.  Cooter is  try- 

described  by  President  William  Goodale  Frost  M  ^  ing  to  raise  18,000  to  buy  an  additional  one 

Ph.  D. ,  of  Berea  College,  has  ‘ ‘ great  diversities  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  farm,  which  must 

of  surface  and  climate,  from  the  dissected  be  had  or  retrenchment  must  be  ordered,  and 

plateau  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  across  the  Blue  .  scores  of  strong,  eager  youths  willing  to  work 

Ridge,  down  through  ‘the  land  of  the  sky’  to  and  help  themselves  to  an  education  must  be 

the  knobs  of  Northern  Georgia;”  it  has  been  sent  back  to  their  mountain  homes.  Who  will 

since  the  Revolution  the  isolation,  the  fast-  help  and  help  now? 

ness  and  the  home  of  a  people  who  could  claim  — 

lineage  from  the  bravest  and  best  of  those  who  college,  nso.  Washington  co.,  tenn.  men/at 

fought  in  that  heroic  struggle.  rich  mountain  region.  Under  the  principalship  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 

President  Frost  says  these  people  “are living  of  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Telford,  the  Institute  has  a  school  or  college  commencement  is  always 

pwtically  in  the  conditions  of  colonial  times.  nsore  than  reached  its  limit  so  far  as  the  capao-  an  occasion  of  strong  human  interest,  but  no- 

There  is  this  difference,  the  colonel  People  ity  of  the  present  buildings  is  concerned.  An-  .^here  is  such  a  day  more  significant  or  more 

were  consciously  in  motion  and  felt  themselves  other  and  new  building  must  be  erected;  it  appealing  than  here  at  the  pioneer  Indian 
to  be  in  the  front  of  the  progress  of  their  time,  cost  to  erect  one  which  will  meet  present  school.  Hero  nearly  two  score  of  young  In¬ 
while  the  mountain  people  have  a  depressing  needs  |10,000.  The  building  is  needed  now. 
sense  of  being  behind.  ”  Principal  Telford  is  making  heroic  efforts  to 

By  reason  of  natural  causes  it  has  come  about  mise  the  necessary  funds;  he  is  oppressed  with 
that  this  people,  whose  ancestors  so  early  in  ^be  greatness  of  the  opportunities  of  the  work 
the  history  of  the  country  turned  aside  from  ^nd  with  the  present  inability  to  meet  them 
its  pathways  of  progress,  “are  now  more  desti-  fQ^  church  and  the  country.  Who  will 
tnte  of  all  the  opportunities  that  go  with  edu-  belp,  and  help  now? 
cation  than  any  other  people  of  our  race  in  the 
world.  ” 

But  there  are  “beacon  lights”  now  flaming 
forth  in  this  land  which  has  been  in  darkness 
because  of  illiteracy  and  an  almost  supersti¬ 
tious  ignorance. 


WaahlDg^oo  Collece, 
TenneBsee. 


Berea  College, 
Kentucky. 
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for  them  in  the  ringing  address  of  Dr.  Merrill  gathered  in  the  great  gymnasium  that  seats  scholarships  are  distributed  among  the  twelve 
E.  (hites  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission-  three  thousand  persons,  and  was  comfortably  Southern  states.  Since  tuition  is  free  and  each 
era,  from  whose  hand  they  received  their  filled  with  invited  guests.  scholarship  is  worth  $100  a  year  and  the  hold- 

diplomas,  come  to  most  of  ns  as  a  genuine  sur-  The  band  played  the  Overture  from  Tanu-  er’s  railroad  fare  from  his  home  to  the  college, 

prise.  hauser,  after  which  Major  Pratt  introduced  the  even  the  poorest  may  attend,  and  the  college  is 

Dr.  Gates  thinks  that  the  Indian  race  is  venerable  missionary  from  the  Hebrides,  Dr.  as  accessible  to  the  farthest  student  as  to  him 
“still  in  its  springtime  of  history;’*  and  he  Paton,  a  patriarch  with  snowy  hair  and  beard,  who  resides  in  Nashville.  All  students  pledge 

instances  the  blossoming  of  our  own  and  of  who  offered  prayer  and  invoked  a  blessing  upon  themselves  to  devote  at  least  two  years  to 

other  old  race-stocks  in  a  new  environment  as  the  day.  teaching  after  graduation;  thus  reasonable 

prophesies  of  this  coming  time  of  rich  develop-  The  new  school  song,  “Comrades  All,’’  with  assurance  is  given  that  for  every  two  years  of 
ment.  He  sees  many  signs  of  such  hope  for  the  original  words  and  music,  was  effectively  sung  the  college’s  existence,  four  hundred  years  of 

race.  In  almost  all  parts  of  our  land,  and  in  by  the  entire  school  with  band  accompaniment,  professional  service  are  made  ready,  through 

England  and  Gormany  as  well,  “expectant  and  The  orations  by  members  of  the  graduating  the  agency  of  the  scholarship  plan  alone,  for 

friendly  eyes  turn  toward  the  educated  Indians  class  followed ;  all  earnest  rather  than  showy  application  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 

of  these  later  days.’’  And  in  this  unique  or  brilliant,  and  evidently  the  honest  work  of  South.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
migration,  this  new  movement  of  a  people  from  those  who  gave  them.  The  delivery  of  nearly  graduates  every  two  years  is  nearly  three  hnn- 
West  to  East,  from  all  was  noticeably  good.  They  were  inter-  dred  —  many  attending  who  do  not  receive 
barbarism  to  high-  spersed  with  excellent  vocal  and  instrumental 
er  levels  of  civili-  music  and  recitations. 

zation,  Carlisle  in  After  Dr.  Gates’s  address,  which  struck  the 
key-note  for  the  day,  and  the  little 

ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  dip-  ment  of  every  Southern  state, 
lomas.  Major  Pratt  introduced  Senator  Second,  its  aim  is  the  highest.  Its  mission 
Thurston  of  Nebraska,  the  chairman  jg  jq  educate  teachers  of  teachers,  and  thus  to 
of  the  Senate  Indian  Committee,  who  affect  the  state  of  popular  education  more  ex- 
responded  with  a  masterly  speech.  tensively  than  is  done  in  the  ordinary  state 

normal  college.  Chancellor  Payne  says:  “As 
I  understand  it,  the  prime  function  of  the 


scholarship  aid.  No  other  Southern  educa¬ 
tional  institution  thus  enlists  the  support  of 
all  sections  of  the  South.  No  other  college 
thus  vitally  affects  the  intellectual  develop- 


KAW  MATVBIAI..  WABHUrOTON  COLLVOS  TKITN.  COLLKGB  PBODUCT 


the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  has  borne 
a  leading  part.  Dr.  Gates  characterized  its 
founder  and  ruling  spirit.  Major  Pratt  as  “the 
discoverer  of  the  land  of  promise — the  Colum¬ 
bus  of  the  race  I’’ 

There  are  many  things  seen  even  in  a  casual 
visit  to  the  school  which  impress  this  new 
view  upon  our  minds.  In  the  informal  “expe¬ 
rience  meeting’’  of  last  evening,  at  which  no 
less  than  ten  of  our  law-makers  from  the 
national  capital  were  present  and  several  took 
part,  Senator  Quarles,  of  Wisconsin,  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Indian  ques¬ 
tion  when  be  came  here,  but  was  now  a 
convert  to  Major  Pratt’s  doctrine. 

Among  the  sights  that  he  had  witnessed  in 
that  brief  interval,  and  that  affected  him  and 
others  so  profoundly,  were  the  shop  and  domes¬ 
tic  industries  by  means  of  which  every  one  of 
these  one  thousand  students  receives  a  thor¬ 
ough  training  of  the  hand;  the  gymnastic  and 
military  drill,  as  perfect  as  can  be  seen  at  any 
college  in  the  land,  and  showing  not  only 
admirable  physical  development  but  corre¬ 
sponding  mental  and  morid  results.  He  had 
heard  the  school  band  of  fifty- four  Indians, 
led  by  an  Indian,  produce  Wagner  and  other 
master  composers  not  only  with  technical  cor¬ 
rectness,  but  with  a  wealth  of  expression  such 
as  the  true  music  lover  delights  in;  he  had 
heard  the  sweet  and  well-trained  voices  of 
TmHan  Glee  Olnb  and  choir,  had  listened  to 
several  good  speeches  by  Indians,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  moved  to  a  new  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  latter  day  red  man  I 

It  was  a  white  commencement.  AU  day  the 
snow  fell  fast  in  those  thick  feathery  fiakes 
which  the  fniHuns  picturesquely  call  “rabbit- 
skins.”  Ushered  by  a  snow-shovel  and  broom 
brigade  of  Indian  boys,  the  visitors  tramped 
from  their  lodgings  to  the  academic  building, 
passed  from  grade  to  grade  through  the  four¬ 
teen  school-rooms,  with  ever-mounting  inter¬ 
est  and  appreciation,  inspected  the  attractive 
Sloyd-room  and  the  art-room  with  its  striking 
exhibition  of  original  work  in  pencil,  pen-and- 
ink,  charcoal  and  water-oolor,  and  at  3  o’clock 


relation  between  the  races,  and  entered 
an  emphatic  denial  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  Indians  owned  this  continent 
by  right  of  occupancy.  They  did  not 
occupy,  but  merely  roamed  over  it. 
While  affirming  the  supreme  rights  of 
civilization,  he  did  not  deny  the  wrongs 
that  had  followed  the  contact  of  the 
white  man  with  the  red.  The  pathway 
of  civilization  is  often  a  bloody  one; 
but  behind  the  fiag  and  behind  the 
sword  come  the  schoolhouse  and  the  church. 


There  is  no  longer  an  American  frontier — we 
have  made  our  irresistible  march  from  sea  to 
seal  The  red  man  can  no  longer  oppose  us 
with  arms  in  his  hands — he  must  fight  with 
the  weapons  of  peace  I 

There  is.  said  Senator  Thurston  emphatically.  ;;7e7siandii^gTf  7h7s7i*encroVe^^^^^  Tta 

no  race  or  color  prejudice  against  the  Indian,  doctrines  and  fundamental  principles.  The 


Peabody  Normal  Oollege  is  the  education  of 
professional  teachers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
training  of  volunteer  teachers;  or,  in  more 
definite  terms,  the  preparation  of  men  and 
women  to  become  teachers  and  guides  endowed 
with  powers  of  initiative  and  command,  rather 
than  the  preparation  of  men  and  women  to  do- 
the  more  mechanical  work  of  the  school¬ 
room.”  The  essential  difference  between  the 
Peabody  Normal  College  and  the  usual  state 
normal  is  found  to  inhere  in  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  professionally  educated 
teacher  aud  the  trained  teacher.  Here  more 
technique,  or  method,  receives  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  The  college  seeks  to  endow  the 
student  with  professional  knowledge:  i.e.  an 


Yon  are  recognized  as  having  always  been  free 
men — men  of  intellect,  honest  minded  men — 


oollege  seeks  to  place  at  the  heads  of  Southern 
.  ,  ....  schools,  not  automatons  of  method,  but  broad 

and  we  welcome  you  to  a  plane  of  social  and  very  presence  will 

moral  equality.  Success  for  yon,  as  for  our¬ 
selves,  will  come  only  by  individual  effort. 

The  salvation  of  man  is— work  I 
The  day  is  coming — is  already  here  -  when 
yon  shall  be  one  people  with  ourselves,  and  all 
Americans  I 

And  this  is  the  new  day  for  the  Indian! 

UNIYERSITIES. 


insure  an  atmosphere  which  is  inspiration 
itself;  which  quicken  with  zeal  and  thirst 
for  a  wider  view  of  life.  It  would  have  her 
graduates  go  forth  on  missions  to  spread  the 
Gospel  of  education ;  to  create  a  professional 
spirit.  The  curriculum  of  the  oollege  is  not 
solely  pedagogical.  Extended  courses  in  all 
the  usual  literary  and  scientific  subjects  are 
Washington  Oollege,  Ohestertown,  Md., —  offered.  The  oollege  proceeds  upon  the  belief 
Our  review  of  Southern  colleges  would  be  that  the  best  way  to  teach  a  liberal  art  is  to 
imperfect  if  we  did 

not  include  this  ||||ff|g||||p^||j|||j^  T  ~ 
which  shows  itself 
by  its  architecture 
to  be  a  venerable  in¬ 
stitution.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  “copy” 
furnished  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  is 
not  at  hand  in  time 
for  this  issue.— [Ed¬ 
itor  Evangelist.  ] 

University  OF 
Nashville  -  Peabody 
Normal  College.— 

Among  the  institu¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the 
educational  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  the  University  of  Nash-  teach  the  essential  principles  upon  which  that 
ville-Peabody  Normal  Oollege  takes  precedence,  art  is  based. 

First,  it  has  the  widest  possible  influence.  “To  be  abreast  of  the  times”  is  educationally 
The  institution  draws  its  patronage  from  every  susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  If  it  be 
Southern  state.  Through  the  beneficence  of  taken  to  mean  the  eager  seizure  of  every  new 
George  Peabody,  who  made  his  millions  avail-  fad  and  the  entertainment  of  every  erratic 
able  for  Southern  education,  two  hundred  chimera,  the  Peabody  Normal  Oollege  is  not 
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abreaat  of  saoh  insana  tempora.  In  the  seoBe 
that  it  preserves  the  best,  and  rests  its  founda¬ 
tions  upon  principles  which  have  long  ago 
become  established  and  which  may  wisely  be 
adapted  to  present  needs,  the  college  is  abreast 
of  the  times. 

In  brief,  the  Peabody  Normal  College  sap- 
plements  liberal  scholarship  with  sound,  scien¬ 
tific,  pedagogical  doctrines  It  was  organized 
to  meet  the  need  for  Southern  edncational 
etatesmen:  men  of  liberal,  sonnd  and  conserva¬ 
tive  views,  to  deal  with  the  school  as  the  great¬ 
est  civilizing  agent ;  to  famish  principals  and 
instractors  in  normal,  high  and  preparatory 
schools,  and  condactors  of  teachers’  summer 
institutes.  A  proper  judgment  of  the  college 
can  be  formed  by  noting  the  position  and  work 
of  its  graduates.  A  score  are  heads  of  normal 
schools  and  college  departments  of  pedagogy ; 
scores  are  county  Superintendents  of  public 
instruction;  hundreds  are  principals  of  high 
schools.  Summer  institute  work  in  the  South 
is  becoming  the  'conceded  prerogative  of 
graduates  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College.  A 
reference  to  the  testimony  of  state  Superin¬ 
tendents,  and  others  whose  positions  demand  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  forces  operat¬ 
ing  in  Southern  educational  progress,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  appreciate  the  exalted  estimate  which 
the  Southern  people  place  upon  the  enlighten¬ 
ing  influence  of  this  famous  school. 

Rollo  C.  Qrobsbeck. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
'*'***  Mrs.  Palmer,  Secretary  of  the 

Fieedmen.  Board,  presented  the 

interests  of  the  colored  people.  In  the  seventy 
schools  of  the  Board  are  gathered  nearly  ten 
thousand  pupils,  and  in  them  many  clergymen 
and  able  educators  have  received  their  first 
upward  impulse.  These  schools  are  located  in 
Yirignia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Indian 
Territory. 

This  Board  has  been  in  existence  thirty- five 
years.  About  three  hundred  and  thirty 
churches  aud  missions  are  in  existence  nnder 
the  care  of  two  hundred  colored  ministers, 
with  a  membership  of  about  twenty  thousand, 
but  the  vast  needs  of  the  field  are  not  yet  com¬ 
passed. 

Full  of  pathetic  heroism  is  the  story  of  the 
eelf-denial  of  teachers  in  the  effort  to  elevate 
their  own  people.  It  is  bejond  all  praise. 
Pupils  come  to  school  carrying  a  bag  of  provis¬ 
ions  tied  in  the  middle.  One  end  contains 
cornmeal  and  the  other,  ordinarily,  bacon. 
These  they  cook  for  themselves.  Sometimes, 
before  the  term  ends,  the  supply  fails,  and  the 
pupil  sadly  reports  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
return  home;  but,  in  one  case  cited,  as  doubt- 


Spring  Humors 

Are  just  as  surely  signs  of  impure  blood  as  is 
the  most  persistent  scrofula  sore,  or  the  most 
irritating  case  of  salt  rheum.  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  cures  all  troubles  that  are  due  to  bad  blood, 
because  it  makes  the  bad  blood  good,  rich, 
pure,  healthy  blood.  It  clears  the  skin  of  all 
pimples  and  eruptions. 

“Pimples,  blackheads,  and  a  kind  of  rash 
covered  my  face.  A  friend  bavlnc;  been  cured  of 
a  similar  affliction  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  ad- 

. •  - .  •  Have  taken 

gone.” 
Place, 


thi^  bottles  an§  the  pimples  are  entirely 


Lizzik  Mbtbrhebn, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


U  Hunterfly 


HOOD'S 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  America  s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price  $1. 


POWOER 

Absolutely  Pare 

Makes  light,  flaky,  delicious  hot 
biscuits,  rolls,  muffins  and  crusts. 
Makes  hot  bread  wholesome.  These 
are  qualities  peculiar  to  it  alone. 


I  have  found  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  superior 
to  all  others. — C.  Gorju,  late  Chef,  Delmonico’s. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


less  in  many,  the  bacon  and  cornmeal  were 
famished  from  the  scanty  larder  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  that  these  poor  sheep  might  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  coveted  advantages. 

Reaping  in  Joy.  —  From  the  Boys’  Farm 
School,  Asheville,  Miss  Ouster  writes:  “We 
have  occasion  for  grateful  praise  because  of 
the  season  of  spiritual  refreshing  which  has 
visited  us.’’  Twenty- three  were  received  into 
the  church  at  the  last  communion  service. 
*  ‘  As  the  days  go  by  they  seem  to  be  very  ear¬ 
nest  in  their  purpose  to  follow  Jesus.  We 
greatly  need  your  prayers  that  they  may  have 
grace  given  them  to  live,  day  by  day,  true, 
earnest  Christian  lives. 

Of  the  seventeen  boys  in  my  Sunday-school 
class  I  feel  that  most  of  them  have  been  traly 
converted. 

Genuine  Gratitude.  —  A  proposal,  involving 
self-denial  in  more  work  and  less  play,  or  less 
apples  and  sweets,  was  made  by  one  of  these 
boys.  “As  they  have  very  little  money  of 
their  own,  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  take 
up  any  offering  on  Sunday,  but  one  boy  in  my 
class  suggested  last  Sunday  that  each  should 
give  a  penny  a  week,  ‘because  every  penny 
would  count,  and  when  so  much  had  been  done 
for  them  he  thought  they  ought  to  try  and 
help  somebody  else.  ’  So  we  took  up  an  offer¬ 
ing  which  amounted  to  seven  cents,  and  they 
are  very  happy  over  their  little  ‘  nest  egg,  ’ 


which  they  look  forward  to  increasing  as  the 
weeks  go  by.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
cheerful  spirit  with  which  they  entered  into 
it.’’ 

Tidings  come  of  a  graoioua  ont- 
Awskenings  pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Sitka,  and  of  a  number  of  con¬ 
versions  in  the  native  church.  “Forty- two  of 
our  boys  and  girls  stood  up  and  confessed 
Christ  at  our  last  communion.’’ 

Arizona. — An  awakening  in  the  Tucson  school 
sounds  another  note  of  joy.  Mr.  Herndon  says, 

*  ‘although  it  is  never  easy  for  an  Indian  boy  or 
girl  to  speak  in  public,  especially  when  teach¬ 
ers  are  present  to  hear  the  broken  English,  at 
the  last  meeting  I  presume  as  many  as  twenty 
pupils  were  brave  enough  to  spetik  of  their 
faith  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Christ’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  hearts  of  these  red  brothers  and 
Bisters  changes  the  dull  faces  wonderfully. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.’’ 
“The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  ns, 
whereof  we  ate  glad.  ’’ 

Utah. — A  gracious  quickening  and  conver- 
sions  are  also  reported  from  the  New  Jersey 
Academy  at  Logan  in  Northern  Utah.  Similw 
good  news  has  been  received  from  Parowan: 
‘  ‘  We  are  very  happy  over  two  of  our  numbers 
who  have  gladly  expressed  themselves  for 
Christ.  These  young  people  are  an  elder 
brother  and  sister  of  the  household,  whose 
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inflnence  over  the  yonnger  children  means  a 
great  deal.’* 

At  Benjamin,  there  hare  been  three  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  ohnroh.  "One  came  from  a  Mor¬ 
mon  family  and  said  she  was  attracted  to  this 
ohnroh  because  of  the  riew  which  Presbyterians 
took  of  death.  She  said :  *  I  would  give  almost 
anything  if  I  were  not  any  more  afraid  to  die 
than  yon  people  are.  ’  A  strong  effort  is  being 
made  to  crush  our  work,  but  interest  is  grow¬ 
ing  here."  H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

If  there  are  those  who  think  the  work  of  our 
women  medical  missionaries  is  a  sinecure,  or 
if  they  think  it  means  simply  medical  work, 
some  extracts  from  the  annual  reports  that 
have  come  in  from  different  fields  may  prove 
enlightening. 

Dr.  Mary  Niles  whose  work  for  the  blind  in 
Oanton  has  interested  many,  tells  of  the 
twenty- seven  in  that  school  who  are  making 
good  progress  in  their  lessons  and  industrial 
work.  Two  have  united  with  the  church  this 
past  year.  Chinese  ladies  visiting  the  school 
have  manifested  great  interest. 

Besides  her  professional  work  in  the  city  of 
Oanton  and  this  school.  Dr.  Niles  has  visited 
places  near  by,  and  made  evangelistic  trips. 
She  says: 

"Wherever  I  have  gone  as  a  doctor  I  have 
endeavored  to  present  the  truths  of  Christian¬ 
ity  to  the  patients  and  their  friends.  Many 
times  a  Bible  woman  has  gone  with  me  and 
often  has  revisited  the  patients  with  special 
design  to  impress  the  truth.  The  Bible  woman 
has  always  accompcmied  me  to  the  country  and 
has  made  several  trips  without  me.  Une  trip 
was  to  Tan  Ping  where  she  has  been  working 
for  the  past  month. 

"The  Sunday-school  in  the  Second  Ohnroh 
which  I  have  superintended  has  been  of  inter¬ 
est  and  profit  to  myself  if  not  to  others.  Medi- 1 
oal  assistants,  students,  Bible  women  and  some 
others  have  taught  the  classes  and  attended  the 
teachers’  meeting” 

Dr.  Gtoorgiana  Whiting  of  Seoul,  Korea,  is 
another  busy  woman,  both  as  doctor  and  mis¬ 
sionary. 

The  yearly  report  from  Dr.  Whiting,  al¬ 
though  too  long  to  print,  is  always  good  read¬ 
ing.  The  interesting  classes  for  women  have 
been  kept  up;  she  reports  four  at  different 
places  during  the  year.  They  last  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  and  are  well  attended,  the  women 
studying  one  of  the  (Gospels,  being  questioned 
on  its  meaning,  and  learning  to  read  and  pray 
together,  always  expressing  interest  and  grati¬ 
tude.  The  one  held  in  Seoul  was  taught  by  a 
number  of  the  ladies  and  the  Christians  of  the 
church  bore  half  the  expenses  of  the  class. 
"One  woman  was  so  eager  to  attend  that  she 
walked  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  carrying  one 
child  on  her  back  and  leading  another.  Her 
feet  were  blistered  and’her  limbs  swollen,  yet 
she  is  looking  forward  to  the  same  thing  next 
year,  as  she  affirms  she  will  attend  the  next 
class. 

"At  Hmi  Jn  for  ten  days,  from  twelve  to 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 
with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  m  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  constitu¬ 
tional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it  you  must  take  in¬ 
ternal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country 
for  years,  and  is  a  resnlar  prescription.  It  is  composed 
of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best  blood 
purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The 
perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingredients  is  what  pro- 
dnoss  such  wonderful  results  in  curing  Catarrh.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHSNET  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


eighteen  women  were  present  at  the  three 
daily  sessions.  A  portion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  was  studied.  Much  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested.  Between  sessions,  it  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  see  those  who  could  read 
reviewing  the  previous  lessons.  Not  a  few 
could  answer  intelligently,  if  questioned  about 
the  ground  covered.  It  was  a  time  of  blessing 
to  all. 

"At  Pai  Ohnn  for  nine  days,  from  ten  to 
twelve  women  attended  the  three  daily  sessions. 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  was  studied.  At  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  class  very  few  could  answer 
questions  on  the  lessons.  Before  the  class 
closed  nearly  all  could  tell  something  about  the 
lessons,  and  together  they  could  recall  nearly 
the  whole  lesson.  We  all  felt  that  the  time 
had  been  one  of  blessing  and  most  profitably 
spent. 

"At  Ool  Tnl,  for  one  week,  from  ten  to 
twelve  women  attended  the  three  daily  sessions 
of  the  class.  The  Ctospel  of  Mark  was  studied ; 
we  had  a  blessed  time  together.  Several  times 
women  confessed  their  sin  with  weeping. 
These  women  were  deeply  grateful  for  being 
taught,  were  very  hungry  for  the  truth  and 
prayed  earnestly  and  often  that  they  might 
learn  much  at  the  class.  A  great  improvement 
in  their  ability  to  repeat  portions  of  the 
lessons  was  noticed  before  the  end  of  the 
class.  ’’ 

Writing  of  trips  made  to  other  stations,  Dr. 
Whiting  says  of  Duk  Sum,  "We  were  most 
cordially  received.  We  found  the  women  had 
all  remained  true,  and  been  more  or  less  regu¬ 
lar  attendants  at  church,  walking  seven  miles 
each  way.  One  said,  ‘The  whole  village  has 
seen  a  change  in  me  in  one  thing;  I  used  to 
beat  my  children  often  and  severely,  now  that 
mind  is  entirely  gone.  ’  Another,  speaking  of 
her  husband  said,  ‘He  used  to  drink  much, 
oome  home  and  break  up  dishes  and  terrify  the 
family.  Now  he  doesn’t  do  so.  ’  Then  she 
added,  ‘Is  there  any  blessing  like  this?’  An 
old  woman  who  before  she  believed  could  think 
and  talk  of  nothing  but  the  son  she  had  lost, 
and  whose  face  was  always  so  troubled  and 
sad,  has  lost  her  sadness,  and  her  face  alone  is 
a  powerful  witness  of  what  Christ  has  done 
for  her.’’ 

In  some  places  the  Christians  were  found 
Inke-warm,  neither  so  cordial  in  their  wel¬ 
come,  nor  so  eager  for  the  truth.  And  at 
others  the  missionary  would  be  asked  not  to 
oome  again.  But  at  Ahn  Sun  for  the  first  few 
days  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  non- 
Christians  coming  all  day,  and  the  Gospel  story 
was  told  over  and  over. 

At  Emul  it  is  wonderful  that  the  little  group 
has  remained  so  faithfuL  Their  only  teacher 
is  the  sorcerer  converted  last  year,  who  cannot 
herself  read.  She  has  to  learn  a  few  lines  of 
a  hynm  or  prayer  and  then  help  the  others. 
Their  untrained  minds  cannot  retain  it  and 
their  patient  perseverance  is  touching.  One 
of  the  school-girls  went  with  Dr.  Whiting  to 
this  place,  and  showed  the  great  advantage  of 
her  training  in  being  able  to  give  GkMspel  talks 
without  wandering  from  the  subject,  and  also 
in  her  personal  habits  and  appearance.  In  con¬ 
versation  and  preaching  and  conduct  through¬ 


out  she  showed  herself  an  earnest  little  follower 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  At  Copun  there  are 
many  new  believers,  one  a  sorceress,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  that  ohnroh ;  and  a  dish-seller,  a  woman 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  has  gone  about  preach¬ 
ing  wherever  she  sold  her  wares,  and  not  a  few 
have  believed.  S.  B.  D. 


A  VALUABLE  OBJECT  LESSON. 

Our  readers  have  so  often  showed  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  little  Waldensian  colony  in  North 
Carolina  that  we  know  they  will  be  glad  to 
learn  how  much  it  is  doing  for  the  natives  of 
that  region.  We  take  the  following  from  a 
letter  of  Mrs.  Marguerite  G.  Grant,  a  warm 
friend  of  this  little  band  of  voluntary  exiles, 
who  has  given  much  of  her  time  and  thought 
to  the  missionary  school  there.  She  says: 

"In  looking  at  the  little  Waldensian  colony 
trunsplanted  to  the  side  of  the  bleak  North 
Carolina  Mountains,  one  can  but  feel  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  bringing  this  struggling  band 
from  a  far  oonnti^  to  show  our  poor  mountain 
whites  what  industry  and  thrift  can  accom¬ 
plish.  They  came  with  but  a  few  dollars  to 
start  their  life  in  a  strange  land  where  they 
suffered  from  homesickness  as  well  as  from 
poverty  and  privation. 

"There  was  real  pathos  in  the  question  of 
the  poor  woman  who  asked  in  all  seriousness  if 
‘the  same  moon  shone  in  Italy,’  and  when  I 
replied,  ‘Yes,  the  very  same  one,’  she  sighed 
and  said  she  would  write  to  her  sister  to  look 
at  it  at  a  certain  hour  and  think  of  her  ‘in  a 
deserted,  lonely  place.  ’  But  through  all  the 
loneliness  and  the  hardships,  their  stubborn 
industry  has  continued,  and  now,  if  some  of 
our  Northern  friends  would  stop  at  Valdese  on 
their  way  to  or  from  Asheville,  they  would  be 
surprised  to  see  so  many  acres  of  cleared  land 
with  a  beautiful  green  carpet  where  the  winter 
wheat  is  already  well  started.  The  land  is  so 
well  cultivated  that  on  many  farms  they  get 
thirteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acre. 

"Ihe  problem  of  teaching  industry  and 
thrift  to  our  poor  mountain  people  was  not  to 
be  solved  by  sending  missionaries  to  preach 
to  them  once  a  month  wd  then  leaving  them 
to  go  back  to  their  wretched  homes  with  no 
idea  how  to  put  into  practice  the  good  lessons 
they  bad  heard. 

"One  industrious  mountaineer  said  as  I  was 
visiting  his  farm :  ‘  These  people  here,  ’  mean¬ 
ing  the  Vaudois,  ‘are  smarter  than  we  be,  but 
we  can  learn,  ’  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
taken  the  lesson  to  heart,  for  pointing  to  the 
stable  he  said,  ‘That  was  where  I  used  to  live,  ’ 
and  now  he  has  one  of  the  nicest  farms  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  many  such  changes 
to  be  seen  about  ‘Lovelady,  ’  which  is  the 
original  name  of  the  township,  now  called  Val¬ 
dese. 

"Our  Home  Board  of  Missions  recognized 
this  opportunity  for  good  when  it  took  the 
school  for  the  Waldensians  under  its  protecting 
care,  feeling  that  to  educate  these  children 
would  help  the  old  forsaken  mountaineers  to 
rouse  from  their  apathy,  and  cultivate  their 
fields.  The  great  drawback  is  the  lack  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  winter  months  when  the  farm 
work  has  stopped.  It  would  be  a  great  help 
to  these  people  if  there  was  a  mill  or  canning 
factory  in  which  could  be  used  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  with  such  abundance  on  the 
surrounding  farms.  If  only  there  was  some 
energetic  business  man  who  could  afford  tc  in¬ 
vest  ten  thousand  dollars  and  lend  the  interest 
to  the  Lord  for  three  years  there  would  surely 
be  a  good  return  in  the  end. 
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WOMAN’S  WORK  IN  THE  “OLD  FIRST.  ” 

R.  L.  Lewis. 

The  eighth  anaiverBary  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  “Old 
First’*  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  New  York  Oity, 
was  celebrated  by  very  appropriate  exercises 
Tuesday,  March  18,  at  8.80  P.M. 

The  President,  Mrs.  DnfQeld,  read  a  sketch 
of  the  society’s  activity,  entitled,  “A  Glance 
Backward,  ’  ’  setting  forth  facts  for  comforting 
reflection  and  further  encouragement. 

The  society  was  organized  January  24,  1892, 
with  a  membership  of  seventeen  which  rapidly 
increased  to  forty. 

In  the  flrst  year  $868. 69  was  expended  in  mis¬ 
sionary  activity.  In  1898  the  Sewing  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  united  and  the  outlay 
amounted  to  $1,961.10.  The  membership  is 
now  over  flfty  and  amount  contributed  for  mis¬ 
sions  thus  far  in  the  year  is  $1,518.  Mrs.  Guy 
Hamilton  in  Siam  is  the  Society’s  Missionary. 
The  ladies  send  missionary  boxes  every  year. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
William  Alvin  Bartlett  D.D.  formerly  pastor 
in  Washington,  D.  0.  Dr.  Bartlett,  whom 
it  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  present,  strongly 
and  vigorously  presented  the  obligation  of  mis¬ 
sions. 

Dr.  Bartlett  was  happy  to  be  present  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  One,  because  the  theme  was  the 
noblest  and  most  inspiring — “the  conquest  of 
the  world  for  Christ.  ’’  Another  was  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  addressing  ladies,  for  they  have  always 
helped  to  push  forward  the  kingdom.  Another 
reason  was  his  friendship  for  Dr.  Howard 
Dnffleld  who  said  Dr.  Bartlett  is  “putting 
back  the  coronet  upon  the  brow  of  the  ‘Old 
First.’  ’’ 

Dr.  Bartlett’s  theme  was  the  Motives  for 
Missions.  He  viewed  it  flrst  from  the  world’s 
standpoint  and  showed  how  the  world  was  in¬ 
terested  because  the  conquest  of  the  world  for 
Ohrist  is  a  “big  thing’’  and  also  a  “sure 
thing, ’’ for  God  as  back  of  it.  The  motives 
from  the  Christian  standpoint  are  two:  The 
flrst  is  fond  in  Romans  i.  14,  “I  am  debtor.’’ 
The  second  in  1  Oorinthians  ix.  16,  “Woe  is 
unto  me.’’ 

Paul  felt  that  he  was  a  debtor  because  of  the 
exceeding  riches  of  grace  which  God  has  be¬ 
stowed  npon  him.  He  was  so  joyful  in  his 
possession  that  he  would  give  it  to  the  heathen 
not  because  they  were  worthy  of  it,  but  in  this 
way  alone  he  could  pay  back  the  debt  to  him 
who  had  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.  ’  ’ 

The  “Clinic’’  in  Romans  i.  shows  that  the 
heathen  are  not  worth  being  saved  from  a 
human  standpoint,  bat  “pay  your  debt’’  and 
save  the  heathen.  He  will  be  as  parchment 
npon  which  to  write  your  title  to  mansions  in 
the  skies,  and  as  gold  for  heavenly  crowns. 

Paul  felt  an  inward  pressure  when  he  said, 
“Woe  is  me.  ’’  The  great  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  weighed  heavily  npon  him.  He  was  moved 
to  “tell”  the  Gospel  message.  There  are  no 
words  in  the  Greek  Testament  for  eloquent 
preaching.  All  mean  simply  to  “tell’’  or 
‘  ‘  talk  about.  ’  ’  Lalea  means  to  chat  or  talk  in 
a  common  way.  Evangelize  to  bring  good 
news.  Eerisso  to  herald.  Paul  never  preached 
in  our  use  of  that  word,  for  three  hours,  he 
simply  talked. 

After  the  address.  Dr.  Duffleld  pronounced 

For  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  ileetings. 
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Send  SO  cents  for  •  sample  copy,  and  see  if  yon  do 
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The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  tone 


'T'HE  VOCALION 
system  of  organ-building 
permits  the  placing  of  an  in¬ 
strument  of  great  capacity  in  a 
small  space  without  detracting 
from  the  purity  and  grandeur 
of  the  tones.  This  makes 
the  Vocalion  far  superior  to 
all  other  church  organs,  and 
is  a  great  saving  in  the  cost. 

For  a  small  expenditure  a 
complete  church  organ  of 
many  registers  can  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

Church  committees  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to 
write  us. 

PRICES  FROM  $275 
(for  chapel  styles)  upward. 

THE  VOCALION 
ORGAN  COMPANY 
18  West  Twenty-third  Street 
New  York  City 


Style  41.  Price,  $400 


SPECIFICATION  OF  STYLE  41 
Compass  CC  to  C4,  61  notes 
BASS 

I.  Bourdon  Bass  .  .  16  ft.  14  notes 

I.  Open  Diapason  .  .  8  ft.  24  notes 

}.  Principal  ....  4  ft.  14  notes 

4.  Aeolian  (two  ranks),  a  ft.  14  notes 

TREBLE 

5.  Bourdon  Treble  16  ft.  yj  notes 

6.  Open  Diapason  8  A.  37  notes 

7  Melodia  ....  8  ft.  37  notes 

8.  Harmonic  Flute  4  ft.  37  notes 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS 
9.  Vox  Humana.  10.  Bass  Coupler. 

II.  Treble  Coupler.  la.  Full  Organ 
Pedal.  13.  Knee-swell, operating  Swell- 
shutters.  14.  Contra  Basa,  controlling 
lower  octave  of  Bourdon  Bass, 

Case  solid  quartered  oak.  Richly 
finished.  Illuminated  pipe  front. 

Dimensions:  6  ft.  3  in.  front,  7  ft. 
5  in.  high,  a  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Weight, 
550  lbs.  (boxed, 990 lbs.). 

Send  for  catalogue  N. 

Albxandkb  Guilmant,  La  Tri- 
nite  Ckurcky  Paris^  says :  **  You  have 
modified  the  tones  of  the  reeds  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reproduce  perfectly  the 
tones  of  the  pipe-organ,  especially  the 
diapason  and  clarabclla  tones." 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  says:  1 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  nobil¬ 
ity  and  purity  of  the  sound.  .  .  .  The 
stately  organ  diapason,  the  orchestral 
instrument,  and  even  the  human  voice 
are  thoroughly  represented." 


The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  is  radically  different  from  all  others 
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the  benediotion  and  society  adjourned  to  the 
ladies’  room  for  refeshment  and  a  social  half 
hour.  _ 

OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  Frank 
Damrosch,  Oondnotor,  gives  Bach’s  Mass  in 
B  Minor,  in  Oamegie  Hall,  on  Thursday 
evening,  April  6,  at  8  o’clock.  The  soloists 
are  Miss  Sara  Anderson,  Miss  Gertrude  May 
Stein,  Mr.  Nicholas  Donty  and  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Bearnstein.  The  reserved  seats  are  from 
twenty -flve  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  thus 
placing  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  rare  and 
wonderful  work  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

A  OongresB  of  Religion  is  to  be  held  in 
Boston  from  April  24  to  the  29  in  which  Lib¬ 
erals  of  the  various  evangelical  and  conserva¬ 
tives  and  non  evangelical  denominations  will 
meet  together  to  discuss  problems  of  Ohristian 
soholar^ip,  ethios  and  tbeology.  Among  those 
who  are  to  take  are  President  Fannoe  of 
Brown,  Professors  0.  O.  Everett  and  N.  S. 
Shaler  of  Harvard,  Rabbi  Emil  Hirsh  of 
Chicago,  Mayor  Jones  of  Toledo.  This  Lib¬ 
eral  Congress  has  met  in  other  years  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Nashville  and  Omaha.  Its  design 
is  to  continue  the  fellowship  inaugurated  in 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  of  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Chicago. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  will  meet  in  Topeka,  May  18  to  24. 

A  tentative  program  of  the  Topeka  meeting  has 
been  adopted.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to 
enable  the  members  of  the  conference  to  visit 
Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  and  the  United 
States  Prison  and  Soldiers’  Home  at  Leaven¬ 
worth.  The  session  of  the  Prison  Committee 
will  be  held  at  Leavenworth.  It  is  expected 
the  railroads  will  make  at  least  the  nsnal  rate 
of  a  fare  and  a  third. 

Holy  Trinity  Mission  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  was 
lately  opened  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  an  attractive  house,  and  is  mnoh  appre¬ 
ciated  by  oar  soldiers  there.  The  honse  is  fre¬ 
quently  over  crowded.  Services  for  Filipinos 
are  also  held  here,  and  this  branch  of  the 
work  will  be  poshed. 

Mrs.  Margnerite  Lindsey  is  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Health,  under  the  anspices  of 
the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Life  at  Mrs. 
Leslie  Morgan’s  School,  18  and  16  West  Eighty- 
sixth  street.  The  lectures  oontinne  to  Iw  on 
Tuesdays  at  8  P.M.,  ending  on  May  1st. 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

A  Soathem  Opinion. 

Dear  Editor  :  I  was  so  glad  to  read  the  edi¬ 
torial,  The  Peace  of  the  Chnroh,  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  March  8.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
been  earnestly  praying  that  Dr.  Biroh  might 
be  providentially  prevented  from  bringing  any 
more  scandal  into  oar  Chnroh.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  aorlmonions  spirit  he  displayed 
and  developed  in  others  in  previous  heresy 
trials  did  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
brought  more  discord  into  the  Chnroh  than  the 
heresy  he  combatted  would  have  done.  I  j 


don’t  want  him  prematurely  out  ofF  without 
time  for  repenting  the  errors  of  his  ways.  A 
dnmb  and  shaking  palsy  would  do. 

Sincerely,  W.  H.  C. 

Ralkioh,  N.  C.  _ 

“  IntelUgeiit  Stady,” 

I  congratulate  yon  on  the  snooess  with  which 
yon  are  editing  the  paper.  I  enjoy  it  all— its 
conservative  liberality  and  your  critical  studies 
of  the  Bible.  That  kind  of  “HigW  Criti¬ 
cism’’  will  hart  no  one.  What  a  pity  the  word 
“Criticism’’  is  adopted.  The  term  “Intelli¬ 
gent  Study’’  would  have  kept  the  keen  scented 
nostril  of  the  heresy  hnnter  in  the  air.  I  re¬ 
joice  in  the  great  advance  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery.  Bnt  I  am  free  to  say  I  have  not 
quite  the  same  charity  for  Dr.  Biroh  that  yon 
have.  Did  I  know  him,  and  were  I  assured 
that  his  “personal  equation’’  was  not  con¬ 
cerned,  I  would  cheerfully  extend  my  hand  to 
him,  mistaken  as  I  believe  him  to  be.  Car  old 
Presbyterian  instincts  of  the  Cromwell  time 
will  come  to  the  surface.  I  hope  it  may  not 
raise  np  another  crop  of  “Independents.  ’’ 

W.  T.  C. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BUSHNEU, 

Yon  have  had  in  your  paper  sermons  and 
other  articles  relating  to  Dr.  Bnshnell  which 
have  pleased  me  very  mnoh.  He  was  my  pas¬ 
tor  and  I  would  like  to  add  my  testimony  to 
his  loveliness  of  character  and  the  good  he  did. 

_  A  Subscriber. 

AN  OPEN  BOOK  HOLDER. 

One  of  yonr  readers  asked  for  information  in 
yonr  columns,  a  week  or  two  since,  about 
some  convenient  and  low  priced  arrangement 
for  holding  mnsio,  or  a  book,  open.  I  have 
fonnd  the  Bartley  Open  Book  Holder  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  contrivance.  It  retails  for  26  cents.  I 
remain.  Yours  respectfully, 

(Rev. )  Robert  Barbour. 


If  your  Brain  Is  Tired 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  Supt.  Walnut  Lodse  Asy¬ 
lum,  Hartford,  Conn.,  says :  “  It  is  a  remedy  of 
•treat  value  in  building  up  functional  energy  and 
brain  force.” 


\ 


Aubergler’sSSilf 


Lactnearium 


Used  whh  marked  sncceaa  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  BronchitisL 
Whooping  Congh,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds :  also  for  mtestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sMathre  action. 

They  sootne  the  Hacking  Cough  in 
Pulmonary  cases  snd  give  sleepsnd  qnist 
to  the  patient.  Pnbllc  speakers  snd  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  Indlspenssbls. 

E.  rOUOEWA  K  OO.,  WKW  VOWK 
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STUDIES  IH  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITEBATCBE. 

THX  PORBT  OF  THB  OU>  TBSTAMEKT. 

V. 

A  diffionlt  pusage  in  Isaiah  heoomes  intensely 
interesting  when  read  in  a  certain  historicid 
oonneotion.  It  is  “the  oracle  of  Moab,  ’’  Isaiah 
XT.,  xri.  In  verses  18,  14  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  Isaiah  says  that  this  oracle  was  spoken 
“long  ago,  “  bnt  now  (in  his  own  day)  the  time 
of  its  fnlfilment  is  near.  If  we  ask  how  long 
ago,  when  it  was  spoken,  and  look  back  for 
some  earlier  period  when  Moab  was  brought 
particularly  in  contact  with  Israel,  we  find  in 
8  Kings  iii.  an  intensely  interesting  account  of 
a  disastrous  defeat  of  Moab  by  the  allied  kin^ 
of  Israel,  Judah  and  Edom.  A  close  compari¬ 
son  of  the  history  with  the  prophecy  shows  so 
many  points  of  likeness  that  it  seems  almost 
cert^n  that  the  oracle,  whenever  it  was 
written,  referred  to  that  event  Now  we 
know  that  Elisha  was  present  at  this  great 
battle  and  that  the  victory  was  indeed  due  to 
hie  counsel.  It  is  not  usually  supposed  that 
written  prophecy  began  as  far  back  as  Elisha, 
and  of  course  it  is  the  merest  conjecture  of  my 
own  that  Elisha  wrote  this  sublime  Ode, 
which  ti^es  its  place  among  sarcastic  poems, 
and  raises  this  class  of  poetry  to  the  very  high¬ 
est  rank.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that 
Isaiah  says  it  was  written  long  ago— long  be¬ 
fore  his  time.  He  lived  about  three-quarters 
of  a  century  later  than  Elisha.  It  would  be 
interesting  for  literary  reasons  to  find  that 
Elisha  actually  wrote  it;  but  whoever  wrote 
it,  the  prophecy  is  so  fine  an  illustration  of 
how  the  poetic  treatment  of  events  differs  from 
the  prose  account,  and  in  what  respects  they 
agree,  that  it  will  be  prcfitable  to  read  it  with 
IKings  iii.  in  mind;  the  prose  account  of 
the  victory  of  the  three  kings  of  Israel,  Judah 
and  Edom  over  Moab  under  Elisha’s  direction. 

This  is  bow  the  prophet-poet  writes  of  it  in 
Isa  XV.,  xvi. : 

Tea,  Ar-Moab,  made  desolate  in  an  night. 

Struck  dnmb  1 

Tea,  Kir  Moab,  made  desolatein  a  night. 

Struck  dumb  I 

Bajitb  ai  d  Dibon  ascend  the  high-plaoes  to  weep ; 
On  Nebo's  height,  on  Medebas,  Moab  wails ; 
on  all  heads  baldness, 
eveiT  beard  is  cat ; 

In  the  streets  they  wear  sackcloth, 
on  house  tope  and  brocMl  places  the  whole  people 
walls, 

melting  away  in  tears. 

Heshbon  cries  out,  and  Elealeb  : 

As  far  as  Jahas  their  bowling  is  beard. 

And  Moab's  armed  men  shriek, 
bis  soul  shrinka 
My  heart  cries  ont  for  Moab 
whose  fugitives  flee  as  far  as  Zoar. 

(where  Lot  fied  from  m  awful  a  calamity.) 
Then  follows  a  description  of  the  flights  of 
various  groups,  and  how  their  cry  has  gone 
around  the  borders  of  Moab : 

As  far  as  Eglaim  the  wailing  goes 
as  far  as  Beer.elim  the  wailing. 

(The  geographical  names  are  evidently  chosen 
as  Milton  chose  them  in  Paradise  Lost,  as 
much  for  their  resonance  as  for  the  historic 
associations  they  evoke.  Beer-Elim  was  that 
“well  of  the  Heroes”  digged  by  the  sceptres 
of  princes,  Numbers  xxi.  18 — its  sparkling 
waters  contrasted  with  the  dark  “flow”  of 
Dimon): 

**  For  Dimon's  flow  is  a  flow  of  blood  (cf.  8  Kings, 
U.88,88) 

I  make  additions  to  Dimon  ; 

A  lion  upon  the  survivors  of  Moab 
Upon  the  remnant  of  the  land  I 

There  are  several  plays  upon  words  here, 
which  to  be  impreoiated  require  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Hebrew.  Then  follows  a  purely 
elegiac  passage,  but  with  irony  which  reminds 
ns  of  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal : 

Therefore  Moab  wails  for  Moab, 
all  of  him  wails. 

For  the  grape-cakes  of  Kir-Haresetb  (offered  in 
sac  ri  flee) 

Yf  moan,  utterly  undone. 

Heebbon’s  fruit  Helds  are  withered 
Siburah’s  vine  is. 

whose  choice  plants  crashed  lords  of  nations, 

touched  Jaser,  qireading, 

trailed  through  the  desert ; 

its  shoots trandered  far, 

crossed  the  sea. 

Therefore  1  weep 
with  weeping  Jaser 
for  Sibundi's  vine ; 

I  water  thee  with  tears, 

O  Heshbon,  with  Elealeb, 

For  upon  thy  fruit  harvest 

imn  thy  vinti^  (suiKeetive  of  former  happiness) 
the  war  shout  has  fauen. 

And^loj'  is  out  off,  and  exultation  from  the  garden 

In  the  vlneyikrds  there  is  no  singing, 
no  huBsaing ; 
no  wine,  in  the  presses 
is  pressed  by  the  tresders. 

"The  wine  shout  I  have  abolished.”  (saitb  CK>d;  that 
is,  the  festivals  cease). 

Therefore  my  bosom’s  strings 
for  Moab  like  a  harp  are  stirred, 
my  inward  jiarts  for  Klr-Heres. 

And  now  when  it  appears 
that  Moab’s  strength  expires 
on  the  height  (the  Mttle  ground) 


he  goes  into  bis  sanctuary  to  pray  (1  Kl.  iii.  87) 
but  he  is  powerlesa 

(The  last  calamity  and  the  worst.) 

It  ia  very  intereating  to  observe  that  Kir- 
Hareaetb  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  the 
historic  account  2  Kings  iii.  25  and  here,  and 
in  Jeremiah’s  reproduction  of  this  same  elegy 
in  his  chap,  xlviii. ,  “Of  Moab. ’ ’  In  all 
three  the  town  appears  at  the  end,  as  the  scene 
of  the  last  agony. 

The  prose  narrative  ends  with  a  frightful 
sacrifice;  the  poem,  obeying  the  true  poetic 
instinct  which  refuses  to  make  tragedy  horri¬ 
ble,  leaves  the  King  cf  Moab  in  the  sanctuary 
and  draws  the  curtain  before  the  horror ;  like 
the  story  of  Jephthah,  and  the  Greek  artist 
who  veils  the  face  of  the  father  of  Iphigenia. 


Now  let  ns  turn  to  the  book  of  Psalms  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  some  poetic  forms  that  we  have 
studied  are  carried  ont  in  its  general  structure. 
In  our  Revised  Version  we  find  it  divided  into 
five  books,  each  book  closing  with  a  doxology, 
Ps.  xii.  13,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  Ixxxix.  62,  cvi.  48 
and  Ps.  cl.  which  is  a  doxology.  This  is  the 
division  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  and  has  been 
for  ages,  though  there  are  facts  which  suggest 
that  there  were  originally  seven  books.  The 
number  seven  runs  through  all  the  Psalms  to 
a  degree  that  there  is  here  no  space  to  show. 
The  fifty-first  Psalm  is  divided  into  three 
sevens ;  a  number  of  the  Alphabetical  Psalms 
are  in  sevens ;  many  of  the  strophes  have  seven 
lines  each.  If  indeed  the  Psalter  ever  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  books  the  first  four  corre¬ 
sponded  with  those  we  have  now.  The  fifth 
book  evidently  contains  three  separate  collec¬ 
tions  divided  by  doxologies,  each  one  of  which 
ends  with  Hallelujah  (Pr^se  ye  the  Lord). 
They  are  found  at  the  close  of  Psalms  oxvii., 
cxxxv.  and  cl.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first 
three  books  have  Amen  and  Amen  after  the 
doxology,  the  last  four  Hallelujah.  The  first 
three  doxologies  begin  with  Bletted  be  God  the 
Jjord.  The  last  three  with  0  praise  the  Lord. 
The  doxology  of  the  fourth  which  ends  like  the 
last  three  with  Hallelujah,  begins  like  the  first 
three  with  Blessed  he  the  Lord,  and  seems  there¬ 
fore  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  first 
three  or  Amen  books  and  the  last  three  or 
Hallelujah  books.  It  is  further  interesting  to 
observe  that  book  iv.  (the  central  book  of  a 
group  of  seven)  is  pre-eminently  sublime  in 
thought  and  majestic  in  diction.  With  two 
exceptions  (Pss.  xoii.  and  cii. ),  its  theme  is 
the  supreme  rule  of  Jehovah  and  the  joyful 
duty  of  praising  him— a  fitting  theme  indeed 
for  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  praise. 

That  the  five  books  of  the  Psalter  are  not  all 
of  the  same  age  is  evident  by  the  style  and 
subjects,  still  more  by  the  feeling  of  the  Psalms 
they  contain.  That  some  of  them  were  inde¬ 
pendent  psalm  books  before  they  were  united 
to  form  the  Hebrew  Psalter  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  psalms  or  parts  of 
psalms  re  appear  in  several  of  them,  as  was 
inevitable  in  a  collection  made  of  severid  books 
before  the  art  of  editing  was  invented.  Psalm 
lx.  6-8,  for  example,  is  the  same  as  Ps.  cviii. 

7- 10,  and  this  one  hundred  smd  eighth  Psalm 
consists  of  Ivii.  7-11,  prefixed  to  the  verses 
from  Psalm  lx.  Psalm  xl.  18-17  appears  alone 
as  Psalm  Ixx ;  Psalm  liii.  is  the  same  as  Psalm 
xiv.  A  psidm  which  is  given  in  1  Gbron.  xvi. 

8- 36  as  having  been  sung  at  the  dedication  of 
Solomon’s  Temple  is  largely  made  up  of  Ps. 
xovi.  and  parts  of  Pss.  cv.  and  cvi.  The  great 
Dedication  Ode,  Ps.  Ixviii. ,  contains  quotations 
from  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  other  Psalms. 

These  facts  are  instructive,  for  they  serve  to 
show  that  inspiration  is  something  different 
from  what  we  have  mostly  supposed  it  to  be. 
Some  of  the  most  unquestionably  inspired 
passages  in  the  Bible,  passages  which  speak  to 
ns  with  all  the  force  of  a  voice  from  God,  or 
interpret  our  own  emotions  as  they  can  be  in¬ 
terpreted  only  by  one  inspired,  have  a  structure 
BO  artificial,  so  dependent  upon  numerical  cor¬ 
respondences  and  the  balancing  of  figures,  of 
lines  and  words,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  writer  had  a  large  share  in 
their  production.  Others  are  so  compounded 
from  the  works  of  former  writers  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  them  any  other  evidences  of 
inspiration  than  that  shown  by  any  compiler 
of  taste  and  jnd^ent.  It  is  at  least  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject 
to  the  prophets  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  we 
may  have  supposed. 

It  is  good  for  ns  to  discover  these  facts  if 
only  to  show  ns  that  we  may  not  dogmatize  on 
the  subject  of  inspiration,  may  not  say  it  must 
he  this  or  that.  The  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  as  a  people,  is  in  their  poetry  to  a 
degree  almost  unknown  in  any  other  litera¬ 
ture  :  their  child-like  character  is  all  there ;  in 
their  most  exalted  flights  they  have  not  broken 
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away  from  the  child  love  of  the  swaying  dance 
and  the  artless  play  of  setting  opposites  over 
against  opposites,  and  equals  against  equ^s, 
of  balancing  entrance  with  exit  as  Rabbi  Akiba 
says.  But  is  not  this  the  very  reason  why 
we  may  feel  sure  of  their  inspiration?  It  is  in 
the  child  heart  that  the  Spirit  of  God  loves  to 
dwell  And  if  instead  of  a  mere  dictation  of 
something  entirely  foreign  to  the  man  inspired, 
a  supernatural  guidance  to  some  truth  utterly 
ont  of  the  range  of  his  ordinary  experience,  we 
find  inspiration  to  have  been  a  perpetual  in¬ 
dwelling,  a  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  the  man 
whose  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  a  little  child, 
a  tabernacling  of  the  Holy  One  with  a  people 
who  were  in  an  especial  sense  the  children  of 
the  Most  High,  so  that  their  national  charac¬ 
teristics  and  methods  of  thought  became,  not 
hindrances  to  be  overcome  bnt  vehicles  for  the 
communication  of  divine  troth,  surely  this 
will  not  be  to  ns  loss  bnt  gain.  For  then,  the 
Bible  appearing  to  ns  more  natural,  we  shall 
more  easily  perceive  how  much  more  than 
natural  it  is.  Speaking  to  every  one  of  us  as 
the  Apostles  at  Pentecost  spoke  to  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion,  to  every  one  in  the  language  in 
which  he  was  bom,  it  will  bring  ns  no  be¬ 
wildering  message,  but  one  which,  appealing 
to  that  which  is  most  true  in  ourselves,  will  be 
its  own  witness  that  it  is  the  very  truth  of 
Gtod.  L.  S.  H. 
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*'To  own  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  to  acknowledge  one's  self  as  recognizing  the  best  there  b  in  literature." — Gladstone. 

The  Times  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  the  sets  of  the  ENCvcLOPiEDiA  Britannica  imported  for  distribution  in  Americae 
are  being  rapidly  taken,  and  that  the  offer  of  the  work  at  the  special  prices  must  shortly  be  withdrawn.  The  opportunity  to  securs 
the  genuine  work  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  same  class  of  persons  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  over  20,000  sets 
were  subscribed  for  before  The  Times  withdrew  its  offer.  The  present  offer  in  America  applies  only  to  the  supply  of  sets  now  on 
hand.  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  the  work  at  less  than  half  the  publisher’s  original  prices  should  file  their  orders  at  once.  Below 
are  given  a  partial  description  of  the  work  and  further  particulars  concerning  the  offer. 

A  FINE  historical  library,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  one  of  the  choicest  It  is  Fyffe,  the  historian  of  modern  Europe,  who  relates  the  story  of  Turkey, 

possessions  of  an  educated  man.  But  a  collection  truly  deserving  the  It  is  Professor  Grosse  who  takes  Denmark.  It  is  Professor  Alexander  Johnston 

name  is  within  the  means  of  but  a  few;  while  if  one  has  a  mind  to  place  and  General  Francis  A.  Walker  who  write  the  history  of  the  United  States.  And« 
upon  his  book  shelves  only  a  history  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  he  finds  to  note  only  a  few  special  topics,  it  is  Sir  George  Cox  who  writes  of  the  Crusades, 
himself  bewildered  by  the  bare  variety  of  possible  choice.  Professor  Sayce  who  tells  of  Babylonia,  Dr.  Richard  Garnet  who  deals  with 

A  few  examples  suffice.  In  the  case  of  England,  Macaulay  takes  five  Augustan  history,  H.  Morse  Stevens  with  the  characters  of  the  French  Revolu- 
Tolumes  to  tell  the  story  of  sixteen  years;  tion,  John  Kells  Ingram  with  the  hbtory 

Fronde  twelve  for  an  equally  limited  of  Slavery,  and  Dean  Church  with  the 

period;  Freeman  devotes  Lombards.  The  Right  Hon.  James 

the  Norman  Conquest  alone;  Hume  six  Bryce  treats  of  the  epoch  of  Justinian, 

more  to  the  period  ante-dating  the  Revo-  and  the  right  Hon.  John  Morley  of  the 

lution;  Gardiner  to  the  period  life  and  times  of  Edmund  Burke, 

from  1603  to  and  many  others  The  import  of  all  this  to  the  busy 

preoccupied  man  the  present  day 

So  with  other  lands.  Michelet’s  is  that,  through  the  ENCYCLOPiCoiA,  he 

general  history  of  France  HP  enabled  to  gain  in  a  comparatively 

volumes,  Martin’s  in  Carlyle  4  short  time  a  clear  idea  of  any  epoch  of 

takes  ten  volumes  to  portray  Frederick  which  he  may  wish  to  know,  while  if  he 

the  Great,  Gibbon  eight  to  paint  the  K/!  jQ  desires  to  go  farther  and  read  more,  the 

decline  and  fall  of  Rome,  Grote  twelve  ^^^P  articles  in  the  Encyclop/Edia  form  the 

to  relate  the  story  of  Greece,  and  that  |^H  happiest  possible  introduction  to  this 

only  so  far  as  the  Conquest  of  Alexander;  P  >  F  ~  wider  study. 

while  Bancroft’s  history  of  the  United  1  What  is  true  of  the  articles  on  His- 

States  volumes,  and  extends  tory  is  less  true  Economics, 

only  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  ^  Science,  Literature, 


Geography,  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Theology,  Religions,  Machinery, 
Medicine,  Law,  Fine  Arts,  Philoso(diy, 
Music  and  the  Drama,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  departments  of  knowledge. 
Every  article  was  written  by  a  contribn- 
tor  who  was  chosen  simply  because  be 
was  better  qualified  to  write  on  the 
particular  subject  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world. 


generation  are  represented.  Note  but  a  '  «*  v  -t*  &■  ' ;  nounced  that  it  had  made  arrangements 

few  examples:  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  the  pnblish- 

Probably  no  man  ever  lived  whose  ~  *rs  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

knowledge  of  English  history  was  quite  A  handsome  revolving  bookcase  has  been  specially  designed  for  the  BNCTCIiOP^DIA  by  which  a  very  large  special  edition  of 
so  broad  and  comprhenslve  as  that  of  BRITANNICA.  The  case  it  substantially  made  aa<i  neatly  finished  in  quartered  oak.  The  that  work  was  printed  for  The  Times. 
the  late  Professor  Freeman,  in  conjunc-  ““y  be  pUced  at  any  sets  thus  obtained  were  offered 

tion  with  Professor  Gardiner,  who  deals  Subscribers  who  pay  for  their  sets  in  cash  may  procure  the  bookcase  fn.ss  (3;D-  Subscribers  Great  ^Britain  at  less  balf  the 

with  Cnglish  history  for  the  EnCYCLO-  who  elect  to  pay  in  monthly  instalments  may  procure  the  bookcase  by  making  three  further  monthly  publishers  rcj^lftr  prices.  Over  20,000 
PEDIA.  payments  (after  payments  for  the  ENCYCI-OP.®DIA  BRITANNICA  have  been  completed-  sets  were  qnickly  taken  before  7'^  Times 

Again,  the  man  who  came  near  to  withdrew  its  offer.  The  Times  then 

making  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  wholly  his  own  was  John  Addington  announced  the  offer  of  a  limited  number  of  sets  in  America  at  the  same  re- 

Symonds,  and  it  is  Symonds  who  pictures  this  period  for  the  Encyclopedia  ;  duced  prices  and  with  duty  paid.  The  supply  of  these  sets  is  being  rapidly 

while  Professor  Villari  tells  the  story  of  Modern  Italy  and  likewise  that  of  the  exhausted,  and  the  offer  must  shortly  be  withdrawn.  Further  concerning  the 

House  of  Medici.  One  of  the  world’s  famous  Greek  scholars  is  Professor  Jebb,  present  unusual  opportunity  which  most  be  taken  advantage  of  soon,  if  at  all. 

and  it  is  left  to  him  and  to  Principal  Donaldson  to  write  the  history  of  Greece.  Particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  American  Office  of  The  Times  (London), 
The  story  of  Israel  is  told  by  Professor  Wellhausen.  290  Broadway,  New  York,  where  callers  may  also  see  sets  of  the  work. 


Prices  for  Cash  Payments 

Cloth  Binding,  t82.45  (£17)  LPnbllahera’  price  wa 
£37.  With  BoekeaM.  t97.6o  (£20). 

Half  aorecco,  $101.86  (£21)  [Publishers*  price  was 
£46] .  With  Bookesss,  1 1 1 6.40  (£24) . 

Full  aoroceo,  136.80  (£28),  Gilt  Edges  [Pnblishers’ 
price  was  £66].  With  Boekcsse.  8 160.36  (£31). 

1/ PurelutsernendD  ehe<fiie  for  full  amount  he  tffetis  a 

taxftiMiot  SS  cents  (shilling  i  on  every  $£  .10  (guinea\  and 

no  or^  form  need  be  used. 

Prices  for  Monthly  Payments 

Cloth  Binding,  17  Monthly  Payments  Of  16.10  (ORs 
Guirsa)  each.  With  Bookcase,  20  Payments  of 
$6.10each. 

Hsif  aorocce.  (toMeAtce  recommend),  21  Monthly  Pay- 
mentsof  $6.10  (ohrocirsa)  each.  With  Book¬ 
case,  24  Monthly  Pa;  mentsof  $6.10  (orx  ocirxa) 
each. 

Full  aerocco,  (the  best  pomible  binding),  28  Monthly 
Payments  of  $5.10  (orb  ocirba)  each.  With 
Bookcase,  31  Monthly  Payments  $5.10  (orr 
901 NRA)  each. 


I  enclose  $5.10  (One  Guinea),  Please  send  me  "Thr  Timrs”  f  uL,,  llj"™  "”1"  g  jo7  ig  (21  Guineas) 
Issneof  the  Encyclopedia  BBiTARNiOA(9th  Edition),  bonnd  in  f  «j{  K  *142.80(28  S!J) 

Strike  out  two  of  these  lines. 

the  balance  of  which  sum  I  agree  to  pay  you,  or  anyone  you  appoint,  at  the  rate  of  $6.10  (One  Guinea)  a  month; 
my  next  payment  to  be  upon  delivery  of  the  complete  2o  volumes,  and  my  succeeding  payments  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  day  of  each  month  folowing.  Until  such  payments  are  complete  I  engage  that  the  set,  not  being  my 
property,  shall  not  he  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise.  I  further  agree  that  if.  owing  to  unforseen  circum¬ 
stances,  of  which  yon  shall  be  the  Judge,  tne  volumes  cannot  be  delivered,  the  return  of  the  deposit  of  $5.10  (One 
Guinea)  to  me  shall  cancel  this  agreement. 

Please  also  send  a  REVOLVING  BOOKCASE,  for  which  I  agree  to  make  three  further  I  Strike  out  if  Bookcase 
monthly  payments  of  $5.10  (One  Gninea)  each,  after  payments  for  the  books  are  completed,  f  is  not  desired. 

[Sitmed] . 

[Address . 


If  the  books  are  to  be  delivered  beyond  Greater  New  York, ) 
the  purchaser  should  add  here  full  shipping  directions,  whether  - 
to  be  forwarded  by  freight  or  express,  p  ) 

A  Pamphlet  of  Specimen  Pages,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Brief  Extracts  from  the  ENCYCLOPiCDIA  BRITANNICA 

will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  American  office.  Address 

American  office  of  Zhe  tCimcs  (London),  290  Broadway  New  York. 
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THB  riVB  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whosejparents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else- 
wheie.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  28,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 
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Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strcp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teeth^  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dtarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  a»  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

The  t’olume  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Council  of  the  “  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
Tbro  ughout  the  World  Holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys¬ 
tem,”  Is  now  Issued,  and  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts  D.D.  American  Secretary, 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  price  to 
subscribers,  up  to  April  l,will  be  $8.60,  delivery  included. 
The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  to  all  persons 
interested  In  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches. 


The  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  New 
York,  will  be  held  at  166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday  April  11th,  1900,  at  10  a.  m.,  opening  with  a 
half  hour  prayer  meeting,  and  followed  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  Reports,  and  the  election  of  Officers 
and  Managers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Delegates  will 
please  present  their  credentials  at  Room  818,  at  9.90  a.  m. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

Mart  L.  Blakeman, 

Recording  Secretary. 


AN  EASTER  OUTING. 


JWtmf  at  eeeond-elau  matter  in  the  Xew  York  Poet-oHlee. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  16th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Preebyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Weatem  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Oo.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

AJao  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


APPOINTMENTa  AKD  INSTITUTlOlfa. 

THM  BOA.EDS. 

Home  Missions, 

Forelim  Missions,  - 
Oburch  Erection, 

BdnofttlcKL,  ... 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work, 


Ministerial  ReUef,  • 
Treedmsu. 

Aid  f<xr  Omleges, 


lU  F^  Ave.,  New  York. 
1819  Walnut  Sk,  Phlla. 


616  Market  St.  Jlttsburg,  Pa. 
•  80  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AHEBIOAN  8UNDAY-8CH001.  UNION, 
BSTABUSHBO  IN  PHILADBLPSIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  mMonary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  setuera 
kxpeose  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l,aB  new  schools  started  in  1896 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prevlonsly  established,  n  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  in  the  bleaslng.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpSTfor  Bible  study  and  a  llbrarr.  6700  supports  a  mlssliHiaiT 
one  feex.  You  can  nave  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  Bancror,  Dla  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  dty. 


THE  ABCBBIOAN  SBABOEN'g  FBIEND  800IBTT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AirII,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
aaaports  of  Uie  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York: 

Bits  libraries  on  American  vessels  ««t<'1"g  out  of  the  Port  of 
ew  York;  publishes  the  aaiUort’  Maposins,  the  Seaman'i  liimd, 
and  the  lAf*  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  Prea;  W. 
0.  STTRSBI  Treaa  Rev.  W.  O.  Stitt  D.D.  Secrettwy. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOHOTTNO  THB  GOSPBI. 
▲MONO  SEAHEN  IN  THE  POET  OF  NEW  YOKE. 

(OoBunonly  called  Port  ”  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup- 
pciis  Mlnfstars  and  Miaslonarlea  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Oatheiine  M.,  and  Beading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
in  lAvcnre  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hnd- 
soc  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
aUttea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
-«  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samubl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  President. 
Tbbophilus  a.  Brouwbr,  Oor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treaa 

Na  21  Oortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Three  Days’  Personally- con  ducted  Tour 
to  Washington  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On  April  10  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
run  its  annual  Easter  tour  to  Washington,  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  National  Capital  in  all 
its  early  Spring  attractiveness.  Tourist  Agent  and 
Chaperon  will  accompany  the  party. 

Bonnd-trip  rate,  covering  railroad  transportation  for 
the  round  trip,  hotel  accommodations,  and  transfer  in 
hotel,  $14.50  from  New  York,  $18.00  from  Trenton,  and 
$11.60  from  Philadelphia.  These  rates  include  accom¬ 
modations  for  two  days  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie, 
Riggs,  or  Ebbitt  House.  For  accommodations  at  Wil¬ 
lard’s,  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel,  $2.50 
lees.  Side  trips  to  Mount  Vernon,  Richmond,  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Norfolk  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  conpons. 

For  itineraries  and  fall  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York ; 
4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Paaseiger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  PUBL.1C.4T10NS. 

Thb  Magmiixan  Company  :  Israel’s  Messianic  Hope ; 

Oeoroe  Stephen  GKiodspeed.  $1.50. - The  Evolution  of 

the  English  Novel ;  Francis  Ho vey  Stoddard.  $1.60. - 

The  Amateur’s  Practical  Garden-Book  (The  (Jaiden- 
Craft  Series);  C.  E.  Hunn  and  L.  H.  Bailey.  $1.00. 

Harpib  &  Bbotbkbs  :  Harper’s  Guide  to  Paris  and 

the  Exposition  of  190(1  $1.00. - Men  with  the  Bark  On ; 

Frederic  Rem  .ngton,  lllnst  rated,  by  the  author.  flJBa. 

Frrdkrick  a.  Storks:  For  the  Sake  of  the  Duchess; 
edition,  S.  Walkey.  $1 23. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company:  Sylva;  Elizabeth  G. 
Crane.  $1.00. 

Houqb’toh  Mifylin  &  CkiMPANY.  Bostou :  Knights 

in  Fustian;  Caroline  Browns.  $1.60. - The  Queen’s 

Garden ;  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  $1.25 - The  Prose  of  kdwaid 

Rowland  Sill.  $1.60. 

Amkrioan  Baptist  Publication  Socibty,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Lessons  from  the  Desk ;  Harold  Kenedy.  2  differ- 
ent.volumes.  American  Baptist  Year  Book,  1900.  23  cents, 

Thk  Bowen  Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 
The  Redemption  of  David  Corson ;  Charles  Ft^eric 
Goss. 

Tbs  Bible  Institute  Colportaob  Assooiation: 
The  Revival  of  a  Dead  C^mrch ;  L.  G  Broughton.  15 
cents.  Two  copies  for  25  cents.  Moody’s  Latest  Sermons 
same  price. 

PERIODICALS. 


THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  diMeminating  Christian  literature  in  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  larM  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only^  this  Society. 

E  It  reaches  by  grants  of  pnbllcationB,  the  work  of  its  ool- 
IiorterB,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughont  the  world .  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
Isgackw,  for  which  it  earr*>tiT appeals.  From  $3(l0  to  $600 
supiiortsaoolportorfor  •  *•-<«.  Avuiit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst. 
Treaa,,  160  Nassau  Stree  Xi 


March:  The  Howard  Standard ;  The  Bulletin,  West 
Philadelphia ;  The  Confederate  Veteran;  Spring  Number 
Youth’s  OomMuion ;  Salvation;  Harper’s  Weekly:  The 
Red  Man;  The  New  Order;  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

Etorper’s  Bazar ;  The  Living  Ages ;  ’The  Young  Men  of 

India ;  The  Christian  City ;  The  Critical  Review. 

April:  The  Century;  The  Ledger  Monthly;  The 
Forum ;  The  American  Messenger ;  Harper’s  Magazine ; 
Record  of  Christian  Work;  Good  Housekeeping; 
American  Kitchen  Magazine;  Dunkirk  Presbyterian; 
The  Dubuque  Presbyterian ;  The  Biblical  World  :  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine;  The  Homiletic  Review:  Clharities; 
The  International  Monthly ;  Bird  Lore,  Light  and  Life ; 


The  Rivervlew  Student  "(Easter  Number);  The  British 
Messenger ;  The  (tospel  Trumpet ;  Our  Animal  Friends ; 
Westminster  Tidings;  The  Church  Economist;  The 
Cambrian ;  The  American  Monthly  Rev  lew  of  Reviews; 
The  Bible  Student ;  The  American  Journal  of  Science: 
Treasury  of  Christian  Thought;  The  International 
Journal  of  Ethics;  Tne  Book  Buyer;  The  Writer;  The 
Gospel  in  All  Lands;  The  Missionary  Herald;  The 
National  Advocate;  Advocate  and  Guardian;  North 


PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminal^  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Danville,  Ky.  1890-190). 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva. 
Bulletin  No.  262.  Injury  by  Sun  Scorching, 

No.  163,  Canker,  An  Enemy  of  the  Apple. 

No.  164,  Divers  Diseases,  Onion  Rot,  etc. 

No.  16.3.  Report  of  Analysis  of  Paris  Oreen;  other  in¬ 
secticides.  _ 


SPECIAIi  VACATION  TOUR 
To  Washington  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

On  April  10  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
run  the  annual  three-day  personally-conducted  Easter 
tour  to  Washington,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  teachers 
desiring  to  visit  the  nation’s  capital  daring  the  Spring 
vacation. 

Besides  its  many  natural  attractions,  Washington  az 
the  seat  of  government  possesses  an  especial  interest  for 
teachers  and  scholars— the  Capitol  and  White  House, 
the  magnificent  museums,  the  Congressional  Library, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Patent  Office 
and  Department  Buildings,  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving;  all  abound  with  valuable  information. 

Side  trips  may  also  be  made  to  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  George  Washington;  Old  Point  Comfort,  op¬ 
posite  which  the  Monitor  and  Merrlmac  met  in  their 
memorable  struggle;  and  Richmond,  Va.  These  side- 
trip  excursion  tickets  may  be  obtained  by  holders  of 
Pennsylvania  tour  tickets  at  the  following  rates:  Mount 
Vernon,  75  cents;  Old  Point  Comfort,  $3.50  via  steamer, 
$6.03  all  rail;  Richmond,  $4.00. 

Round-trip  rate,  for  the  entire  tour,  covering  railroad 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  and  transfer  in 
Washington,  station  to  hotel,  $14  50  from  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  These  rates  include  accommodations  for  two 
days  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie,  Riggs,  or  Ebbitt 
House.  For  accommodations  at  Willard’s,  Regent, 
Metropolitan  or  National  Hotel,  $2.50  less. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  conpons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd 
Assistant  (General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta 
tion,  Philadelphia. 

CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


WAlfTS. 


European  TRAVEL,  a  lady  accustomed  to  traveL 
who  has  lived  much  in  Francs,  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  ladies  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammermu  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Refers  to  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  he  addressed  to  Traveller. 


FOn  SALE. 


••  BURNSIDE,” 

For  seventy  years  the  Summer  residence  of  the  late 
William  C.  Wallace  of  Newark,  is  offered  for  sale  with 
about  35  acres  of  land,  or  part  thereof. 

The  house  is  large  and  surrounded  by  thrifty  old  trees, 
with  plea«ant  views,  walks  and  drives,  and  fronting  on 
macadamized  road,  one  mile  from  Chatham  station,  and 
oue  and  three-quarters  from  Summit  station,  on  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Railroad. 

For  particulars  and  permits  address  Eldward  H.  Lum, 
Chatham,  N.  J.,  or  763  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  PASTOR  from  the  West  will  be  in  New  York  City 
during  April  in  connection  with  matters  pertaining 
to  the  World’s  Conference  on  Missions.  He  may  be  se¬ 
cured  for  Sunday  Supply.  Address.  Pulpit  Supply, 
care  of  “Evangelist,”  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


MARRIED. 

Benson-Simonbon.— At  Harrison.  Ohio,  March  14,  1900, 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  A,  Ferguson,  Mr.  John  A.  Benson  to 
Miss  Lain  Mary  Simonson,  Harrison,  Ohio. 

Suithers-Bbck.— By  Itev.  John  H  Anghey,  in  Weston, 
Mo.,  March  27,  1900.  Mr.  I^uis  H.  Smithers  of  New  Mar¬ 
ket,  and  Miss  Rosa  Beck  of  Woodruff. 

ROCKLAND  OKMKTBBY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jes 
sey  R.R,,  Chambers  and  28d  St.  Ferries. 


nEHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Ebmdbooks  free. 

J.  A  H.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  St..  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bellt,  Best  Metsk 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  S.W.  VAN  DUSBN  OO.  Oinamnatka 


HENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Qen’l  ManRRor 

TROT,  M.  T.,  am*  BMW  TOMM  OIXT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BE 
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REV.  SAMUEE  BETNOEDS  HOUSE  H.D. 

(Concluded  from  page  10.) 

the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  nrging  them  not  to 
forget  to  pray  for  Siam’s  intelligent,  humane 
and  most  gracions  king. 

When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  House  retnrned  perma¬ 
nently  to  America  in  1877,  they  bronght  two 
Siamese  boys  to  be  educated.  One,  Nai  Eawn, 
the  son  of  a  nobleman,  is  now  head- master  of 
the  Anglo- Siamese  School  at  Bangkok.  The 
other,  the  Rev.  Boon  T.  Boon  Itt,  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Pitsnuloke,  250  miles  from  Bangkok. 

Dr.  House  gave  to  the  Young  Men’s  Ohris- 
tian  Association  of  Waterford  a  large  collection 
of  curios  illustrating  the  customs  of  the 
country.  Silver  betel  boxes,  a  gold  box  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  king  of  Cambodia,  a  priest’s 
rice-pot  with  its  cloth  cover,  and  coins  of  the 
realm,  formed  a  part  of  this  unique  collection. 
Rarest  of  all,  a  model  of  the  Sacred  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  sent  by  the  king  of  Siam,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  case  in  his  own  hand-writing; 
“To  be  possessed  by  Dr.  House  and  taken  to 
America.  ’  ’  There  was  also  a  miniature  of  a 
floating  house,  with  its  tiny  rafts  of  bamboo 
and  open  piazza,  with  sleeping  apartments  in 
the  rear,  illustrative  of  life  on  the  river  Meinam. 

On  his  eighty-first  birthday,  Dr.  House  re¬ 
ceived  a  gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  (|125)  in  silver,  with  the  following 
letter,  signed  by  twenty-eight  of  his  former 
pupils  at  Bangkok : 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  House  M.D. ; 

Sir:  We  having  learn  that  your  old  age  com¬ 
ing  to  eighty-one  on  the  16th  of  October  next. 
On  the  occasion  we  were  glad  to  subscribe 
among  your  oriental  scholars  of  Siam  to  offer 
yon  a  small  present,  which  we  obtained  for 
your  birthday. 

We  herewith  requests  yon  to  accept  this 
small  sum  for  your  birthdays  present,  for  the 
recognition  of  your  Siamese  scholars,  and  we 


beg  to  thanks  you  for  the  knowledgement 
which  we  obtained  from  yon  when  yon  were 
with  us  in  our  lovely  country,  and  we  noted 
yon  were  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge¬ 
ment,  and  we  will  place  your  name  on  the 
stone  of  our  hearts  as  long  as  we  lives. 

We  pray  Qod  to  bless,  to  comfort  and  to  help 
you  in  all  circumstances,  and  we  hope  to  meet 
yon  again  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remains.  Sir, 

Yonr  affectionate  scholars. 

SuMRAT,  Bangkok,  June  15th,  1898. 

Mrs.  House  did  active  service  after  her  re¬ 
turn,  as  President  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  Northern  New  York,  also  of  Troy 
Presbytery.  She  visited  many  societies  and 
made  addresses — also  conducted  two  mission 
bands  in  Waterford.  Her  death  occurred  July, 
1893.  Her  husband  wrote  later:  “I  know  not 
why  I  linger  here,  a  broken  reed,  half  blind, 
except  to  witness  the  jubilee  of  the  Siamese 
Mission.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  House  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  Sia¬ 
mese  people,  whom  he  characterized  as  simple- 
minded,  frank,  brave  and  industrious.  From 
his  distant  post  in  the  home-land,  every  ad¬ 
vance  in  Siam  was  noticed  and  rejoiced  over. 
One  of  his  last  bequests  was  to  the  Harriet 
House  School,  with  which  he  had  kept  in  lov¬ 
ing  touch,  rejoicing  in  its  ever-increasing  in- 
finence.  Before  the  opening  of  this  school 
there  was  an  old  proverb:  “Women  are  like 
buffaloes  and  only  men  are  human.  ’  ’ 

Much  was  said  about  the  foolishness  of  teach- 
I  ing  girls.  “If  they  can  cook  rice  that  is  all 
they  need  to  know.  ’  ’  Twenty-six  years  later 
the  Siamese  minister,  in  an  address  to  the 
graduating  class,  before  princes,  nobles,  and 
officers  of  the  realm  said:  “Now  young  ladies 
that  yon  have  entered  school,  I  entreat  you  to 
be  diligent  in  your  pursuit  of  knowledge,  so 
that  yon  may  take  your  place  as  ornaments  of 
society  beside  the  men.’’  In  closing,  “I  thank 
yonr  teachers— above  all  else — that  they  showed 
you  how  to  become  true  and  noble  women,  the 
honor  of  our  country.  ’  ’ 


Dr.  House  was  the  only  living  pioneer  of  the 
Siam  Mission  when  its  semi-centennial  occurred 
in  May,  1897.  In  his  own  words:  “In  that  land 
of  heathenish  darkness,  where  for  all  its 
millions  of  Siamese  there  was  not  a  church  or 
a  school,  nor  a  single  native  Christian,  now 
there  are  a  score  of  Christian  churches  and 
not  less  than  3,500  baptized  Christians,  and 
nearly  a  score  of  schools,  many  of  them  for 
girls.  ’  ’  He  was  privileged  also  to  see  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement, 
which  began  in  Laos,  January,  1896,  and  now 
includes  twenty  societies  with  618  members. 
The  missionary  force  has  increased  from  three 
to  sixty-five:  twenty-five  in  Siam,  forty  in 
Laos.  The  “little  chisel’’  has  been  undermin¬ 
ing  gradually  the  massive  bulwarks  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  in  this  one  of  its  strongest  citadels. 
When  the  prayers  and  labors  of  its  faithful 
missionaries  have  prevailed  to  overthrow  the 
crumbling  walls,  the  people  of  Siam  who  call 
themselves  ‘  *  Thai,  or  free  men' '  will  be  in  a 
truly  spiritual  sense,  free  men  in  Christ.  >1 

While  Dr.  House  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  he  was  no  less 
attached  to  the  church  home  of  his  earlier 
days.  He  was  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
its  Board  of  Trustees  for  many  years  after  his 
return,  till  failing  eyesight  compelled  him  to 
resign.  His  saintly  life  was  a  benediction  to 
the  church  and  community.  His  pastor, 'the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Beers,  testifies:  “He  was  always 
a  spiritual  force  among  us  during  all  the  years 
of  his  life  since  his  return  from  Siam.  He 
had  for  years  looked  forward  to  the  time  of  his 
departure,  certain  of  the  joy  which  awaited 
him  on  the  other  side.  ’  ’ 

It  was  Sabbath  morning  of  August,  1899,  that 
the  summons  came  to  this  waiting  servant  of 
Christ.  Can  we  doubt  the  full  realization  of 
his  most  joyful  anticipations? 

The  news  of  his  death  reached  Bangkok  on 
Saturday.  The  old  church  where  he  preached 
so  long  was  draped  in  mourning  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  the  native  pastor  preached  a  memo¬ 
rial  sermon. 

One  more  touching  proof  of  the  loving  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  pupils  was  their  desire  to 
raise  $136  in  gold  for  a  suitable  monument  to 
mark  his  last  resting  place. 

Living  still  in  their  hearts,  his  work  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  their  lives  and  labors. 
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OBITCABT. 

GEORGE  W.  COOK. 

Such  saintly  men  as  Mr.  Peter  Garter  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  Bloomfiel^  and 
Mr.  Gtoorge  W.  Cook,  of  the  Westminster 
Ohnroh,  have  done  much  to  make  the  elder¬ 
ship  a  powerful  factor  in  the  inflnence  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch.  Last  week  The  Evan- 
mlist  recorded  the  death  of  Mr.  Garter ;  now 
Mr.  Oook  has  followed  him  to  glory.  He  was 
the  son  of  G^en.  B.  E.  Oook,  of  Northampton, 
who  recently  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven, 
and  the  brother  of  Oapt.  Frank  Oook  of  the 
Navy,  late  commander  of  the  “Brooklyn.” 
The  last  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  have 
been  spent  in  Bloomfield,  where  he  was  uni¬ 
versally  respected  and  loved.  His  friends, 
however,  are  everywhere  and  nnmberless.  It 
was  said  of  him,  ‘  ‘  He  loved  all  men  and  all 
men  loved  him.  ”  “  The  greatest  thing  in  the 
world”  was  his  pre-eminently,  and  we  looked 
on  him  as  the  disciples  looked  on  St.  John, 
who  lay  closest  to  the  beating  heart  of  Ohrist. 
There  was  somewhat  of  the  Boanerge  in  him 
also,  manifest  in  firmness,  courage  and  bold¬ 
ness  for  the  right.  For  twenty- three  years  he 
served  continuously  as  an  elder  in  Westminster 
Ohnroh,  and  he  minified  his  office,  esteeming 
it  the  highest  privilege  in  the  world  to  admit 
members  to  the  Ohnroh  of  Ohrist.  His  whole 
life  was  a  magnifioent  demonstration  of 
Ohrist’s  power  to  save  and  keep  alike  in  pros¬ 
perity  and  adversity,  in  joy  and  sorrow.  A 
“wise  man,”  he  “made  more  opportunities 
than  he  fonnd”  for  Ohristian  conversation,  for 
invitations  to  Ohrist,  for  legion  works  of  help¬ 
fulness  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
His  departure  is  a  distinct  loss  to  his  chnroh 
and  town,  but  the  infinence  of  his  unselfish 
and  consecrated  life  will  go  on  in  ever  widen¬ 
ing  circles. 

Mbs.  Mart  Allah  Wolv.— After  abont  one  week's 
iUneea,  entered  into  rest  at  Mount  Freedom,  N.  J.,  on 
March  18th,  in  her  83d  year. 

Mrs.  Wolf  was  one  of  six  children  bom  to 
Samuel  and  Jane  Pierson  Allen  in  Rockaway, 
Morris  Oonnty,  November  10,  1817.  By  in¬ 
heritance,  by  training  and  by  grace  she  was  a 
Presbyterian.  At  the  age  of  14  she  nnited 
with  the  chnrch,  and  was  never  after  known 
to  deviate  or  falter  with  reference  to  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  She  was  married 
to  Job  Wolf  in  1842,  since  which  time  she 
resided  at  what  has  been  known  as  “Wolf’s 
Oomers,”  not  far  from  Mt.  Freedom.  This 
district  like  other  parts  of  Morris  Oonn^  was 
settled  by  a  class  of  pioneers,  whose  faith  in 
Gk)d,  and  confidence  in  man  led  them  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Bepnblican  Ohristianity ;  whose 
creed  and  polity  embraced  not  only  salvation 
from  sin,  but  moral  elevation.  Thank  God, 
their  works  do  follow  them  and  their  seed  re- 
maineth. 

Mrs.  Wolf’s  love  and  affection  of  her  ohnroh 


was  evidenced  by  devotion  to  its  interests.  In 
her  nature  was  beautifully  blended  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  both  Mary  and  Martha.  Sitting 
at  the  feet  of  her  Master  she  was  an  apt  pupil 
in  the  things  which  make  for  righteousness. 
Her  serving  was  not  cumbersome  or  a  burden. 

Her  wifehood  and  motherhood  revealed  beau¬ 
tiful  graces  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
hidden.  In  her  quiet  and  nnostentatious  way 
she  sought  to  instill  into  the  hearts  of  the  nine 
children  God  gave  her,  a  deep-seated  love  for 
God  and  all  that  was  good  and  an  abhorrence 
of  all  that  was  sinful  and  unfitting.  She 
nursed  them  for  God  with  an  unyielding  faith 
in  his  promise  to  reward,  by  saving  them  all. 
There  was  a  sanctified  mind ,  as  well  as  heart, 
leading  up  to  the  desired  end  to  be  made  meet 
for  the  Master’s  use  here  and  prepared  for  his 
coming.  The  law  of  heredity  manifests  in  its 
results  the  mental,  as  well  as  moral,  excellen¬ 
cies  of  this  servsmt  and  saint  of  God ;  and  the 
church  of  Jesus  Ohrist  will  be  enriched  down 
the  ttges  by  the  transmission  of  a  sanctified 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Piety  seemed  innate  in  her  nature.  A 
sweetly  peaceful  disposition  characterized  her 
whole  life  like  the  fragrance  which  the  fiower 
sheds  and  knows  it  not. 

She  was  cheerful  and  bright,  hopeful  and 
happy,  but  never  trifling  or  giddy.  She  had 
unbounded  faith  not  only  in  God,  but  in  man, 
and  was  not  soured  or  turned  from  her  pur¬ 
pose  to  help  because  of  human  failures  or  sins. 
The  sick  found  her  a  messenger  of  mercy ; 
those  in  trouble  a  comforter;  the  youth  a 
faithful  teacher  and  all  a  safe  guide. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  people 
living  near,  her  house  was  for  years  a  place  for 
public  prayer  service,  and  after  the  infirmities 
of  age  came  on  and  she  could  not  attend  her 
own  church,  then  preaching  services  were  held 
there  and  were  seasons  of  great  profit  and  joy. 
The  writer  who  for  three  years  was  her  pastor 
will  ever  feel  the  inflnence  of  her  comforting 
words,  the  wisdom  in  her  advice  and  the  con¬ 
solation  which  she  was  ever  able  to  pour  out 
from  a  soul  ever  so  close  to  God. 

On  Wednesday,  March  21,  as  we  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  line  into  the  spring-time  of  birds  and 
of  flowers,  we  gathered  at  the  old  homestead 
where  all  had  often  met  in  family  re-unions, 
in  marriages  and  in  funeral  services,  to  lay 
away  this  mother  in  Israel  whose  beauty  had 
not  faded  in  old  age,  and  whose  peaceful  smile 
was  not  removed  by  death. 

Gathered  beside  other  loved  ones  were  those 
seven  grown  children  who,  looking  into  the 
face  of  mother,  thanked  God  for  such  a  mother, 
and  renewed  their  fealty  to  God.  The  words 
chosen  for  a  text  seemed  fitting,  and  one  and 
all  of  ns  shall  ever  remember  her  as  “Mother” 
Wolf:  Psalms  XXXV.  14,  “I  bowed  down  heavily 
as  one  that  monrneth  for  his  mother.” 
i  Six  sons  tenderly  bore  her  to  the  family  lot 
at  the  Mt.  Freedom  Oemetery,  and  there  laid 
her  away  to  await  the  morning  when  the 
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“dead  in  Ohrist  shall  rise. ’’  We  close  with 
the  prayer  that  on  ns  and  our  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  a  double  portion  of  her  spirit  may  rest. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

Ox  Bow. — The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchel  has  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  St.  Law- 
reifce  Presbytery. 

Skaneateles. — A  notable  work  of  grace  haa 
been  recently  wrought  here.  Upon  invitation 
of  fonr  ohnrohes,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Friends,  Evangelist  O.  F.  Barrett  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  began  meetings  here,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18.  For  three  weeks  the  word  of  faith 
and  of  loyalty  to  Ohrist  was  preached  with  u 
boldness,  fnllness  and  power  never  before  beard 
in  this  place.  Mr.  Barrett  gave  Bible  readinga 
and  “Mirror  Lectures,”  which  were  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  to  Obristians ;  from  one  to  three 
hundred  assembled  daily.  There  have  been 
over  one  hundred  conversions  and  many  Ohris- 
tians  are  rejoicing  in  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
Gospel  truth. 

Shortsville. — At  the  commnnion  service  of 
Febrnary  11,  twenty-nine  members  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Of  these  twenty-five  came  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith,  and  fonr  by  letter.  Tho 
entire  chnroh  is  greatly  revived  and  strenjrth- 
ened.  J.  0.  G. 

Almond. — The  Rev.  J.  Forbes  Robinson  and 
his  people  are  rejoicing  over  fifty  sonls  con¬ 
verted  during  special  evangelistic  services, 
which  closed  Sunday,  March  4.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  assisted  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  R. 
Robinson,  of  ^oxville.  Pa. 

Hornellsvills.— Last  October  the  architects, 
Oonsadine  and  Waltz,  of  Elmira,  and  the  car¬ 
penters,  painters  and  other  workmen,  began 
the  work  of  renovating  the  First  Obnroh. 
Most  of  the  repairs  have  been  made  on  the 
interior,  which  is  completely  transformed. 
The  bowled  floor,  the  pews,  onshions,  pulpit, 
choir,  carpets,  electric  lights,  steam-heating 
apparatus  and  ventilating  system  are  all  new. 
The  new  walls  and  ceiling  have  been  decorated 
with  rare  taste  and  judgment.  The  cost  of 
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these  extensive  repairs  has  been  |7,000.  Of 
this  snm,  |5, 000  was  sabscribed  before  any  oon- 
traots  were  made.  On  Sunday,  February  25, 
the  people  re-entered  the  church,  the  Rev.  A. 
Oameron  McKenzie  D.D.,  President  of  Elmira 
College,  preached  and  assisted  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Deems,  in  raising  the  $2,000 
needed  to  complete  the  fund.  In  their  enthn- 
eiasm  the  people  subscribed  $2,500,  leaving  a 
comfortable  balance  in  the  treasury.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  March  4,  the  Rev.  William  L.  Ledwith 
D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  preached  and  assisted 
Dr.  Deems  in  the  re-dedicatory  services.  By 
a  happy  coincidence  the  completion  of  these 
repairs  coincided  with  the  close  of  ten  years 
of  work  by  the  pastor,  who,  in  giving  a  few 
etatistics  of  the  decade,  said  that  the  new 
manse  had  been  built  in  1890  at  cost  of  $4,500; 
the  new  organ  purchased  in  1894  for  $3,000; 
and  now  the  complete  renovation  of  the  church 
made  at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  The  church  had  con¬ 
tributed  for  benevolent  objects  $8,488,  and  for 
congregational  purposes  ^6,865.  There  had 
united  with  the  church  by  letter  197,  and  on 
confession  of  faith  241,  a  total  of  488.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  there  were  on  the 
church  roll  850  names,  and  there  are  now  488, 
a  net  gain  of  188,  after  deaths,  removals  and 
the  sending  off  of  the  new  Hartshorn  Memorial 
Church.  Thus  the  close  of  the  decade  fiuds 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  united,  hopeful 
cmd  well  equipped  for  more  and  better  spiritual 
■work. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City. — Olivet  Church,  organized 
about  three  years  ago,  has  grown  very  steadily 
under  the  labors  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Mnndy.  Twelve 
were  received— seven  on  confession— at  the 
March  communion. 

Hamburg.  —Sixteen  persons  were  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  Hamburg  Chapel 
cf  the  old  North  Hardy ston  Church,  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday,  March  4,  on  con 
■fession  of  faith  and  one  by  letter.  Thirty- two 
members  have  been  added  to  the  church  during 
the  year.  The  Rev.  William  S.  Harper  is  the 
pastor. 

Camden. — The  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Spooner  D.D., 
pastor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Cam¬ 
den,  has  resigned,  to  accept  a  call  to  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.  He  has  done  a  good  work  in  Cam¬ 
den,  building  on  no  other  man’s  foundation. 

Camden.— On  the  morning  of  March  4,  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  W.  H.  Fish- 
burn,  the  minister,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fel 
lowship  to  forty -eight  new  members.  Of  these 
thirty-eight  were  received  on  confession  of 
faith  and  ten  by  letter  from  other  churches. 
All  of  those  received  by  letter  and  twenty- 


LOW  RATES  WEST. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  the  West 
«nd  wish  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates, 
you  will  do  well  to  call  on  or  write  to  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  291 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  rates  and  in¬ 
formation.  The  Nickel  Plate  Road  is  the  short 
line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  with 
three  fast  express  trains  made  up  of  elegantly 
upholstered  day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping 
cars,  leaving  Buffalo  every  morning,  noon  and 
midnight,  for  Erie,  Cleveland,  Fostoria,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  offers  a  most  excellent 
route  to  the  West. 


eisht  of  those  by  confession  were  men  and 
women. 

Newark. — The  Rev.  A.  Edwin  Eeigwin  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark,  on  Monday  evening,  March 
26,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  congregation. 
Park  Church  had  been  without  a  pastor  since 
the  death  of  Dr.  J.  Clement  French,  who  for 
seventeen  years  had  ministered  there.  A 
unanimous  call  was  extended  to  Mr.  Eeigwin 
in  January  last — at  that  time  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Maurice  River, 
at  Millville,  N.  J.,  his  first  charge.  After  full 
deliberation  he  accepted  the  call,  and  two 
weeks  ago  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Newark.  The  Presbytery  was 
largely  represented  at  the  installation  services, 
and  a  number  of  Mr.  Eeigwin’s  former  parish¬ 
ioners  from  Millville  were  present.  Dr.  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage,  who  presided  when  Mr. 
Eeigwin  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
preached  the  installation  sermon.  Dr.  D.  A. 
N.  Eeigwin  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  father  of 
the  new  pastor,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  Dr.  D.  R.  Frazer  of  the  old  First  Church 
of  Newark,  that  to  the  people.  The  prayer  of 
installation  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
Nelson  Hollifield  of  the  Third  Church,  New¬ 
ark.  The  members  of  the  Park  Church  will 
give  a  reception  to  Mr.  Eeigwin  on  Thursday 
(this)  evening,  in  the  church  parlors.  There 
will  be,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  a  very  large  turn¬ 
out  to  welcome  the  new  pastor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  — The  Emmanuel  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia  has  been  especially 
favored  during  the  past  year.  Early  in  the 
fall  its  missionary  society  was  rejuvenated  and 
increased  in  power  by  the  work  of  its  Litera¬ 
ture  Committee.  It  at  once  prepared  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  best  up-to-date  works  on  Home  and 
Foreign  Misssions,  and  also  of  the  recognized 
classics  in  missionary  literature.  This  cata¬ 
logue  was  made  accessible  to  all.  The  Litera¬ 
ture  Committee,  thus  prepared,  advanced  a  step 
by  assigning  books  to  the  members  of  the 
church  to  be  read  at  an  early  date,  the  contents 
to  be  reported  at  some  future  meeting  of  the 
society.  In  harmony  with  this  policy  the 
monthly  membership  dues  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  ;  it  being  assumed  that  every  member 
of  the  church  is  a  member  of  the  society,  just 
as  it  is  assumed  when  a  person  unites  with  the 
church  that  he  will  be  interested  in  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  his  own  church  and  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  memWs  thus  instructed 
will  exceed  the  amount  that  was  realized  under 
the  old  regime.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  society  have  al¬ 
ready  gained  in  interest  and  helpfulness.  Then 
the  Bible  Union  started  in  the  church  about 
two  months  ago  is  a  part  of  the  advance  noted, 
though  there  is  no  regular  organization,  and 
no  teacher,  unless  the  pastor  might  be  called 
teacher  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  chairman  of 
the  Union.  The  books  of  the  Bible  are  the 
theme,  the  Minor  Prophets  having  been  studied 
thus  far.  Five  persons  are  assigned  papers, 
not  more  than  eight  minutes  long,  on  such 
general  features  of  the  Book  as  The  Historical 
Setting,  Story  on  Hnbjeot  Matter,  Divisions 
and  Salient  Features,  Object  and  Central 
Thought,  Style  and  Literary  Characteristics. 
After  the  papers  have  been  read,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  is  given  for  remarks  or  for  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked,  not  more  than  three 
minutes  being  allowed  to  any  person.  Thus 
far  there  is  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  and  the  meetings  are  always  well  at¬ 
tended,  showing  that  an  earnest  effort  to  im¬ 
part  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible  will 
always  be  gladly  seconded  by  the  people. 
These  meetings  for  Bible  study  are  held  weekly 
at  the  close  of  the  prayer  meeting  for  three- 

anarters  of  an  hour.  Each  meeting  re-acts  upon 
tie  other ;  and  the  prayer- meeting  is  the  beet 
preparation  that  could  be  had  for  the  Bible 
study  that  follows.  We  recommend  this,  or 
something  like  it,  to  any  church  that  may  be  in 
need  of  more  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  more 
enthusiasm  for  missions.  D.  G.  S. 

Wilkes-Barre. — A  large  number,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  persons,  united  with  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church — of  which  Dr.  Mills  is  the  pastor 
— at  the  last  communion.  At  the  April  ob¬ 
servance,  now  at  hand,  it  is  expected  that 
many  more  will  unite. 

Dayton.— The  church  is  arranging  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  semi-centennial  on  the  12th  and  18th 
of  May.  Three  surviving  former  pastors  have 
beep  invited  to  participate,  among  whom  is  the 
Rev.  George  R.  Moore  of  Roxboro,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  a  result  of  whose  labors  the  church 
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American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  Pro 
fessors.  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Governesses,  resident  or 
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Thorough  Training. 

Ample  Equipment. 

Special  Course  in  Missions. 
Apply  to  Professor  Jacobus, 
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Hartford,  Conn. 


SOMATOPATHY.  OSTEOPATHY.— Courses  In  both. 

We  enter  our  students  in  Medical  College  for  anatomy,  and 
all  else  required  that  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  system  In  addition. 

No  other  school  of  mechanlco-therapentlcs  offers  equal  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  bat  prof euiontU  opening.  Graduates  enter  at  once  Into 
lucrative  and  honorable  practice  for  the  best  reason,  Tls :  Th« 
$ick  are  made  well. 

Osteopathy  is  endorsed  by  Ople  Read  and  Senator  Foraker, 
and  Somatopatby  by  ex-Alderman  Robert  HcCafferty;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Cornell  “tbs  Iron  merchant:”  Mr.  A.T.  Thomas, Treasurer, 

ill.  8.  D.)  N.  Y.  O.  R.  R.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Snp't  Wanamaker’s, 
>r.  Homer  Eatom  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hnndreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  New  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  tailed. 

For  particulars  address  the  President,  (or  call),  Jullns  A, 
Ward,  Private  Offlce  275  Central  Park  West,  near  87th  Street, 
“The  Mohonk.”  Offlce  ho  rs  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.  Post-gradoato 
courses  for  doctors  of  medicine.  Telephone,  610  Riverside. 


was  organized  April  6,  1860,  and  its  ohnroh 
building  dedicated  on  the  12th  of  May  follow¬ 
ing.  Daring  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  M.  Baker,  which  terminated  last  year, 
the  membership  was  largely  increased  and  a 
mission  ohapel  ereoted  at  Speeoeville,  four 
miles  north,  in  a  needy  neighborhood.  The 
present  pastor  is  Robert  F.  M^lean. 

I  Brandt. — The  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  Sns- 
quehanna,  the  Rev.  D.  I.  Sutherland  pastor, 
added  thirty- six  members  at  its  last  commu¬ 
nion,  all  bat  three  upon  confession  of  faith. 
This  large  accession  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  a 
series  of  meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Sheldon  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  This  ohnroh  three 
years  ago  heard  the  call,  “Rise  npand  bnild;” 
and  they  did  bnild  with  a  will  a  beantifnl  new 
brick  edifice  at  a  cost  of  $16,  (XX).  Spiritual 
blessings  have  also  oome  now  in  showers. 
Truly  the  Lord  is  with  his  people.  W. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — The  Lndlow  Grove  Ohnroh  is 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Griffis,  a  Lane 
Seminary  student.  Daring  the  post  year  over 
forty  members  have  been  received,  more  than 
donblibg  its  roll. 

Parma.— A  new  Home  Mission  Ohnroh  was 
dedicated  at  Parma,  O.,  on  March  26. 

Fa-yette. —Efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
ohnroh  of  Fayette,  O.,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Montgomery,  to  erect  a  bnildlng, 
and  $3,800  is  pledged  for  that  purpose.  The 
congregation  is  as  yet  without  a  building. 

ILLINOIS. 

JouBT.— The  Central  Preabyte'ian  Ohnroh 
believes  in  the  Apostolic  snocession ;  or,  if  not 
quite  that,  it  certainly  practices  a  liking  for 
those  who  were  onoe  good  soldiers  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  later  in  their  lives 
have  become  soldiers  of  the  cross.  This  is  the 
ohnroh  which  OoL  James  Lewis  D.D.  served 
with  snoh  marked  aooeptanoe  until  bis  sorely 
lamented  death.  And  that  congregation  has 
just  now  given  a  very  nnanimons  and  hearty 
call  to  the  Rev.  Duncan  O.  Milner  D.D.,  w 
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ARE  PROFITABLE! 

My  la«t  hyndloate  paid  91,500.00  for  each 
SlbO.OO  Invested. 

I  am  now  preparing  to  drill  a  system  of  wells  for 
oil  In  the  great  oil  belt  of  Sontheastero  Ohio,  which 
I  think  will  prove  as  profitable  as  my  last  syndi¬ 
cate,  and  Invite  investors. 

I  AM  AN  OIL  PRODUCER  OF  MANY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE.  WELLS  ARE  DRILLED  UNDER 
MY  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION. 

Write  for  information,  references  and  testimo¬ 
nials. 

CHARLES  E.  RUSSELL.  Sdo,  Ohio. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


April  6,  1900 


'Hundreds  of  tbonssndi,  sit  orer  the  world,  nse  Vsoo. 
Cresolene.  Do  jmm  t  Orosolene  cares  Wkoooliiff 
Coanii  every  Ume;  stops  Croup  almost  immediately, 
f^olda,  AatonaaDd  Catarrh  cannot  resist  its  healing 
Tirtnaa.  I  N.  Love,  If.  1)  ,  of  St.  lionis,  says:  “  1  have  In- 
stmcted  every  family  under  my  direction  to  secure  it."  M  rs. 
Balllngion  Booth  says;  **I  recommend  that  no  family  where 
there  are  young  children  should  he  witnont  it”  Anthony 
( omsiocksaysi^Malignanl  Diphlheiialnmy house: 
I'lresiil-ne  nsed:  case  recove' ed  in  two  vreess ;  no  others 
were  aSected  '*  Descriptive  booklet  Tithtfietim  nlils  free. 
Sold  by  all  drugittsta 

tVAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  180  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Ohioago.  The  Rtatement  ia  made,  we  notice, 
that  he  will  be  the  fonrth  soldier  to  serve  as 
DMtor  of  the  Oentral  Ohnroh,  the  others  being 
bra.  Jenkins,  Dean  and  the  late  pastor.  Dr. 
Milner  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  this  city,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lewis.  Young  Milner  enlisted  with 
the  Ninety- eighth  Ohio  Infantry  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sergeant-major.  After  the  battle  of 
Petryville,  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  and 
adjutant  of  the  regiment.  He  was  severely 
wounded,  in  the  battle  of  Ohiokamanga.  in 
oonsequenoe  of  which  his  left  arm  is  crippled. 
LewiS;  and  Milner  went  West  in  1868,  after 
finishing  their  theological  studies,  forming  a 
part  of  what  was  known  as  Dr.  Kendall’s 
*  ‘  Kansas  Band”  of  that  time.  He  did  home 
missionary  work  in  southwestern  Missouri  for 
some  time  and  experienced  the  hardships  in¬ 
cident  to  frontier  life.  He  was  for  three  and  a 
half  years  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  going  from  there 
to  Kansas  where  he  had  pastorates  at  Ottawa, 
Atchison  and  Manhattan.  Dr.  Milner  has  been 
identified  with  the  Armour  Mission  sinoe  the 
beginning  of  the  Armour  Institute,  which  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  mission. 

INDIANA. 

Frankfort. — This  ohnroh  is  much  favored, 
the  Bev.  F.  G.  Oadwell  (formerly  of  Lansing, 
Mioh.,)  havii^  aooepted  its  call  and  entered 
upon  his  ministry,  and  the  widow  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Abram  Given,  for  many  years 
an  elder,  presented  the  church  with  a  notably 
fine  organ. 

Poland.— The  Bev.  J.  0.  Wilson  of  Poland, 
Ind.,  has  just  aooepted  a  call  to  Olay  Oity, 
and  this  field,  including  church,  manse  and 
bam,  will  become  vacant  April  1. 

TENNESSEE. 

Old  Salem. — The  church  connected  with 
Washington  College,  Tennessee,  held  special 
meeting  before  the  holidaya  There  were 
some  forty,  all  Who  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ,  most  of  whom  were  students  Nearly 
all  the  students  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 


▲BE  TOU  GOING  WEST? 

If  you  travel  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Bead  you 
will  secure  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Three  fost  express  trains  made  up  of  elegant 
day  ooaohes  and  buffet  sleeping  oars,  are  run 
daily  between  BnfFido,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  making  close  connections 
at  the  latter  place  with  the  fast  trains  of  all 
weetem  roads.  The  dining-oars  and  meal 
stations  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  oom- 
psmy  and  serve  the  best  of  meals  at  reasonable 

Bates  and  all  information  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  upon  application,  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  to  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  351 
Main  Stimt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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of  the  church.  They  also  have  their  own 
meetings  (Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations)  in  the  college.  Be¬ 
sides  these  are  daily  meetings  for  prayer  in 
the  dormitories  conducted  by  the  teachers. 
Hardly  a  year  passes  without  a  work  of  grace 
on  these  historic  grounds. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  —  Westminster  Church,  the  Rev. 
John  Britton  Clark,  pastor,  indicates  no  small 
activity  by  its  leaflet  of  services  issued  from 
week  to  week.  The  pastor  invites  the  boys  and 
girls  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  meet  him  from 
11  to  12  every  Saturday.  He  talks  to  them  on 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  church  membership  and 
kindred  tcpics.  It  is  called  the  Pastor’s  Class, 
and  we  notice  that  there  is  also  a  Business 
Men’s  Class,  the  topic.  Civilization  and  the 
Negro.  In  conclusion  it  is  said  for  Westmin¬ 
ster:  “All  regular  attendants  on  the  services 
whe  can  afford  to  rent  sittings  are  expected  to 
do  so,  but  a  cordial  welcome  and  the  best 
available  seat  will  always  await  those  who 
cannot  pay  pew  rent.  ’  ’ 

MINNESOTA. 

Mavkato. — The  Rev.  Lee  W.  Beattie  sur¬ 
prised  his  congregation  on  a  recent  Sunday 
morning  by  reading  his  resignation  at  the  close 
of  service.  He  began  bis  labors  in  that  pulpit 
and  parish  six  years  ago  last  September  and 
they  have  been  incessant.  He  came  to  them  in 
a  time  of  financial  panic,  and  when  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  under  the  burden  of  just  completing 
the  present  fine  church  edifice.  ‘  ‘  But  now,  ’  ’ 
says  the  retiring  pastor,  “good  times  have 
returned,  and  the  church’s  life  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to  a  normal  condition,  as  the  following 
facts  will  show  r  Sinoe  coming  to  yon  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  grown  from  854  to  560— annual 
contributions  to  the  support  of  the  church  have 
increased  from  $2,718  the  first  year  I  was  here 
to  $8, 723  the  last  fiscal  year — an  advance  in  the 
imnnal  income  of  over  $1,000.  Benevolences 
have  increased  during  the  same  time  from 
$723  to  $1,086  annually.  During  this  time  yon 
have  raised  for  all  purposes,  including  the 
building  of  the  new  church,  about  $60,000.  In 
addition  to  all  of  this  is  the  enterprising  work 
at  Hope  Chapel.  ’  ’  Concluding,  Mr.  Beattie 
asked  his  people  to  unite  with  him  in  a  request 
for  the  severing  of  relations  to  take  effect  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  June.  It  is  his  purpose  to 
spend  a  year  free  from  all  pastoral  care,  as 
a  necessary  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the 
past  sixteen  years.  Most  of  this  time  will  be 
spent  abroad,  accompanied  by  bis  family. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — Home  and  Foreign  Missions  re¬ 
ceived  a  fine  benefit  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Woman’s  Praise  Meeting  at  the  Washington 
and  Compton  Avenue  Church.  Over  $1, 200  was 
in  sight. 

KANSAS. 

Holton.  — The  Rev.  F.  0.  McKean  is  expected 
to  begin  his  labors  in  the  church  here  the 
second  Sunday  of  April. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Raton. — The  Synodical  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Craig,  spent  a  recent  Sabbath  in  Raton, 
preaching  to  a  large  congregation  in  the  First 
Church  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  to 
the  Spanish  congregation.  The  work  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  F.  Londsdale  and  Mr. 
Maes  is  quite  encouraging.  The  First  Church 
is  aiming  at  self-support,  having  decided  to 
advance  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  annum. 

Santa  F^:. — The  First  Church  of  Santa  Fe 
has  also  decided  to  raise  $50  more  during  the 
year  commencing,  April  1,  The  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Hayes  Moore,  pastor,  has  greatly 
blessed  this  ohnroh. 

Aztec.- The  Rev.  John  R.  Cooper  of  Sipe 
Springs,  Tex.,  has  aooepted  the  appointment 
of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  to  Aztec,  N. 
M.,  and  will  begin  work  on  his  new  field  early 
in  April.  Mr.  Cooper  comes  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  is  expected  will  ^  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Presbytery. 

ARIZONA. 

Clifton. — Sunday,  March  4,  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  day  at  Clifton,  Ariz.  For  some  months 
the  Presbyterian  Congre^tion  has  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  dedication  of  their  new 
ohnroh  building  which  has  been  removed  from 
Tombstone  during  the  past  winter.  The  cost 
of  taking  down  we  building,  freight  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  rebuilding,  together  with  lot,  is  $9(X). 
Eight  hundred  dollars  of  this  amount  has  al- 
rei^y  been  raised  by  the  people  and  the  bidanoe 
will  soon  be  forthcoming.  The  building  as  it 
now  stands  with  lot  and  furnishings  complete 


is  well  worth  $2,500.  Communion  service  was 
observed  on  Sunday  morning,  the  pastor  being 
assisted  by  the  Synodical  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
B.  M.  Craig.  In  the  evening  the  ohnroh  was 
filled  with  an  interesting  congregation.  The 
Rev.  R.  M.  Craig  conducted  the  dedication 
services  and  preached  the  sermon.  The  collec¬ 
tion  amounted  to  $80.  The  ohnroh  is  nicely 
furnished  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  had  the  work  in  charge. 

Morenci.— On  the  afternorn  of  March  4,  the 
Rev.  B.  C.  Meeker  of  Clifton,  and  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missionary  visited  Morenci,  where  after 
sermon,  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
with  twelve  members.  Professor  Douglas, 
Superintendent  of  the  Morenci  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  Dodge  of  New  York,  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  service  and  at  the  close  of  the  service 
assured  the  ministers  of  their  interest  in  the 
work  and  their  readiness  to  assist  materially 
in  the  building  of  a  new  church.  The  church 
owes  a  good  deal  to  these  companies,  both  at 
Clifton  and  Morenci,  for  by  their  liberality  it 
is  enabled  to  support  our  missiouary  there. 

Bisbee. — On  Thursday  evening,  March  8, 
a  fine  congregation  assembled  at  Bisbee,  Ariz. , 
where  after  service  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J. 
G.  Pritchard,  assisted  by  the  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary,  a  Presbyterian  (jhnrch  was  organized. 
On  Sunday  morning  service  was  again  held, 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  adminis¬ 
tered  and  two  elders  ordained.  In  the  evening 
the  hall  was  crowded.  For  eleven  years  Mr. 
Pritchard  has  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  copper 
mining  company,  having  conducted  services  in 
the  hall,  the  ohnroh  being  known  as  the  Union 
Church  of  Bisbee.  The  new  church  starts  out 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  the  mem¬ 
bership  on  Sunday  amounting  to  twenty-three. 
Mr.  Pritchard  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  people,  and  well  deserves  the  cordial 
support  of  that  community. 


The  Philharmonic  Concert  of  Saturday, 
March  24,  was  unexpectedly  satisfactory  in 
view  of  some  rather  severe  criticisms  of  the 
preceding  rehearsal.  If  Miss  Marie  Brema’s 
voice  was  perhaps  somewhat  heavy  for  the 
lovely  aria  from  Orphee,  J’a  i  perdu  mon  Eury- 
dioe,  afterward  in  a  series  of  German  and 
French  songs  it  recovered  all  needed  lightness 
and  much  charm.  The  ’celloist,  Mr.  Leo 
Schultz,  was  particularly  happy  in  Schumann’s 
Concerto  and  the  orchestra  never  showed  more 
perfect  sympathy  with  its  work  than  in  the 
delicious  overture  to  Mendelssohn’s  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream.  Rubenstein’s  Ocean  Sym¬ 
phony  (first  edition)  was  also  well  rendered. 
That  the  audience  was  well  pleased  with  the 
soloists  was  shown  by  their  many  recalls. 


GHOST  OF  THE  GLACIER 

And  Other  Tales,  inclnding  Making  a  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Susquehanna  Trail,  Sculpture  of  the  Elfs. 
Once  a  Pillar  of  the  World,  Feathers  of  Fashion, 
and  others.  A  delightful  volume,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Ready  for  distribution  about  May  1. 
Send  10  cents  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  26  Exchange 
Place,  New  York  City.  Edition  Limited. 
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The  Celebrated 

Flower  treatment 

and  remedies  for  all  chronic  diseases 
may  now  be  had  of  the 

Flower  Medicine  Co^ 

151  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

This  system  of  treatment  is  univers¬ 
ally  successful  in  all  cases  of  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Kidney  and  Blad¬ 
der  diseases.  Stomach  and  Bowel 
troubles.  Premature  Decay,  Nerve 
Exhaustion,  and  all  diseases  peculiar 
to  women. 

Careful  and  confidential  attention 
given  to  every  letter  by  skilled  phy¬ 
sicians.  Describe  your  case  and  re* 
ceive  best  medical  advice  free. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DATS  WORIC 

tOno«oaaaaaoaoaai 

Boy*  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  anil  Charm  for  seiUns 
*  H  doz.  Packaae*  of  Blulne  at  10  cent*  each, 
.^end  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
yrewlll  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 

a  laree  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLVims  CO.  loi  t.  ConcordJanctlon.MM«. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

"Us,"  becanse  one  member  cannot  pose  as  a 
Defender  of  the  Faith  and  the  whole  Chnroh 
not  be  implicated.  That  very  able  little  paper, 
The  Aurora,  pnblished  in  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  by  the  Synod  of  New  Mexico,  thus  speaks 
concerning  the  appeal  lodged  by  Dr.  Birch 
with  the  General  Assembly : 


JBx*0'ww’rx  Sxros.  tMo  Oo. 

PHIIiA.,  IfXW  YORK,  B08T0H. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORB. 

OORiraOTKD  BT  PBIVATB  WIRBS. 

Hembers  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

Wo  buy  and  sell  all  flrat-claaa  Invest- 
sent  Securltlee  on  commission.  We  XIIt  681111001 

raoelTe  aoooonts  of  Banks, Bankers. and 
OerporatlonB,  Firms  and  IndlTldoals  on  NOAIIWlrloa 
tavmble  terms,  and  make  collection  *  *7“  , 

if  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
anada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
Oountrlee,  Inclndlng  South  AMca. 

r.  FTTERH  We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
UlT  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
CREDIT.  Oredlte,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 
niddletown,  Conn. 


EeUbltohed  1875.  Assets,  18,000,000. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  couservative  Investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal.  Its 

5>  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONNECTICOT,  or  THE  AMERICAN 
UNDERWRITERS’  AOENCT,  62  RROADWAT,  NEW  YORK. 


Not  a  Dollar  Lost 


by  Investors  taking  loans  throngh  ns  during  the  17  years 
In  which  we  have  been  making  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
LOANS  on  lands  in  the  Hard  wheat  belt  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  personally  examine  every 
tnmt  of  land  offered  as  security  Write  for  references 
and  particulars. 


E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 
(Established  1883). 


29  YEARS 


Our  Customers 
Have  Tested. . . 


Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
RI^LSWORTH  A  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Oiamber  of  Commerce, Chicago. 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900. 

Few  vacancies  In  private,  select  parties  personally 
conducted  by  Prof.  Camille  Ttaurwanger,  81  Pierce 
Building,  Boston. 


We  have  called  this  proseoation  nnfortnnate 
becanse  it  pats  the  Oharoh  in  the  attitnde  of 
attacking  honest  and  competent  scholarship. 
The  edneated  world  believes  in  the  right  and 
necessity  of  scholarly  investigation.  It  knows 
that  modern  scholarship  is  possessed  of  re¬ 
sources  which  make  it  competent  to  correct  the 
opinion  and  statements  of  earlier  epochs.  It  is 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  when  a  chnroh  prose¬ 
cutes  a  scholar  for  the  conolnsion  his  scholar¬ 
ship  leads  him  to  adopt,  the  world  at  large  will 
lose  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  moral 
authority  of  that  Church. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  Church  is  nnfortnnate 
in  being  itself  the  aggressor.  Dr.  MoGiflert 
has  never  attacked  the  Chnroh  nor  denied  any 
of  its  doctrinal  statements.  The  opinions  pnb¬ 
lished  in  his  book  are  not  there  pnblished  as 
Presbyterian  opinions.  He  has  never  asked 
Presbyterians  to  agree  with  his  oonolnsions. 
He  has  not  attempted  to  induce  the  Chnroh  to 
adopt  them.  He  has  never  in  any  way  attacked 
the  Chnrch  or  any  person  in  it.  It  is  the  mis- 
lortnne  of  the  Chnroh  to  be  the  assailant. 


PENCERIAN 


ARE  THE  BEST 


5oId  by  STATIONERS  EveiTWhcre 

Samples  for  trial  of  the  leading  numbers 
for  correspondents  and  accountants,  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  return  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 


Presbytery  of  Cbamplain  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  C!hnrch  at  Cbateaogay,  on  Tuesday,  April  1^ 
at  10.90  A.M.  The  Moderator’s  sermon— Rev.  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Intosh— will  be  preached  at  7.80  P.M.  The  assessments 
on  the  several  churches  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Cady.  Josrph  Oamblk,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  last  rehearsal  and  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonio  Society  will  be  given  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  next,  April 
6  and  7.  The  soloists  will  be  Mme  Clementine 
de  Yere,  Mrs.  Carl  Alens,  Mr.  William  H. 
Reiger  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Bnshnell.  The  numbers 
will  be  ohiefiy  from  Bach  and  Beethoven  and 
this  final  concert  of  a  very  delightfnl  season 
promises  mnoh.  . 


Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  its  regular  stated 
meeting  with  the  Church  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  on 
Tuesday,  April  17,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  The  attendance  of 
every  minister  and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session 
is  Importont.  Gxoror  R.  Garrxtsoh,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Alban«  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian 
Clhurcb,  Ballston  Spa.  Rev.  Henry  L.  Teller,  I’aetor,  on 
Tueeday,  April  17,  IwO,  at  9.80  o’clock  A.M. 

A.  R.  ULNRT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  will  bold  its  spring  meeting  in 
the  Presbyterian  Chnroh  of  Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  beginning 
at  7.80  P.M.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  17. 

Charlxs  D.  Ellis,  Stated  Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  St  Lawrence  will  hold  Its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Ogdensbnrg,  N.Y., 
Mondi^,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  April  9,  10  and  11, 
1900.  The  Woman’sPresbyterialMlsslonary  Society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday.  April  10.  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  at  9.30  A.M.  Please  send,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  the  names  of 
ministers,  elders  and  delegates  going  to  Presbytery  and 
to  the  Presbyterial  Society.  This  is  essential.  Records 
of  Sessions  and  Assessments  re<inired.  All  Reports  with 
action  and  Resolutions  must  be  presented  in  writing.  It 
is  expected  discussion  will  follow  papers  as  time  will 
allow.  L.  Mxbrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Houmouth  will  meet  at  Hightstown, 
N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  10.90  A.M. 

B.  S.  Evxritt,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbyteiw  of  Coming  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  B&alveru,TneMay,  April  17,  at  8  P.  M. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  will  convene  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Chnrch  of  Gnthrle,  April  17,  at  7.80  P.M. 

WM.  Mrtrr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  meet  In  Hope  Cbaitel, 
Plainfield,  N^.  J„  on  Tuesday,  April  17,  at  II A^, 

Samuil  Parrt,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch,  Palmyra,  Tuesday,  April  17,  at  7.80  P.M.  The 
opening  sermon  will  be  preachra  by  the  Moderator,  Rev, 
L.  A  Ostrander  D.D.  Chas.  Rat,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Artesian, 
S.  D.,  AprU  17,  at  7.80  P.M. 

Presbyterial  W.  M.  S.  at  same  place  April  18,  at  9  A.M. 

G.  A.  WHiTi,  Stated  Clerk. 
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We  have  sold  our  Real  Estate 
Mortsfagfes  for  21  years 
with(}ut  loss  to  any  in¬ 
vestor. 

We  now  offer  carefully  selected 
first  mortgfagfes  from  the 
rich  hlack-waxy  belt  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6%  interest  gfuar- 
anteed. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO INV.  CO. 

Bullitt  Building,  Phihu,  Pa. 

Address  th*  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  1st  VIce-Pres., 

140  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 

ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracnae,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  WAY.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

•; 

►  , 

► 

► 
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Ladies 

and  Children 
without  Escort 

En  route  to  California  should 
join  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  Route 
personally  conducted  excur¬ 
sions. 

The  petty  cares  and  annoy¬ 
ances  of  long-distance  travel 
are  taken  off  their  minds  by  a 
special  excursion  conductor. 
No  extra  charge. 

Full  information  cheerfully 
furnished. 


T.  A.  GRADY, 

Manager  California  Tourist  Service, 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
109  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


I.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  A  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

tor  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
htgbeet  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can  be 
wid.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  suoeees  In 
effieetliig  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  eatlsfled  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  yonr  promrty  write  na  HONEY  LOANED  at  S 
per  cent,  on  SelectM  FtrstMortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
Eetate  at  40  per  cent,  actnal  caan  valne.  Referencee  famished. 
«M  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


In  addroMlng  advertisers  patronising  this  Jonminl, 
onr  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  tho  pnbllshen 
If  they  wlU  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
refernng  to  THE  EVANGELIST- 


FrGdeiick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

XXKikI,  nmT'JLTW 


siNfftiiiffi  in  gtrvtiKth,  bssnty  and  durability*  UmAa  of  dMl 
ffinH  Iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  M  Bsslgass  Catalog  frsa. 

KITSKLMAN  Blt08«  &<am  Rids«vlll«,  Ifid. 
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What  Will  Christian  America  Do  for  Poor  India’s  Starving  Millions? 
Statistics  that  Stagger 

Many  Mllllona  ol  Starvina  People— Mul> 
titndes  at  Death’s  Door 

HE  most  pitiful,  most 
I  heartrending  cry  for 
1  bread  that  has  ever 
escaped  human  lips  or 
reached  human  ears 
comes  from  famine- 
smitten  ^di^ssordy 

|j  ings  are  in  various 
I  sta^s  of  starvation, 
i  ;  and  a  considerable 

Ij  jli  Seatl^’s  door !  The 

jlj'  of  the  closing  century 
ij  I  is  now  being  enacted, 

!|ni  and  unless  help  comes 
;il|  speedily  to  India’s  re- 


Help  Them  Quickly 

And  shall  they  look  in  vain  ?  Shall  they  be 
disappointed  ?  Shall  we  lead  them  to  believe 
that  our  relimon  is  mere  profession  ?  Shall 
we  shut  up  the  bowels  of  our  campassion  and 
tell  them  tnat  American  money  and  American 
grain  are  for  Americans  only — that  religion  is 
one  thing  and  charity  quite  another?  Or  shall 
we  open  up  our  hearts,  our  hands,  our  purses 
and  our  granaries,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Mas¬ 
ter  whom  we  serve,  bid  them  share  with  us  the 
bounties  of  our  Heavenly  Father’s  goodness  ? 


Om  or  the  liewt  of  These  ‘«e  ^fo^e  the 

next  crop  is  harvested. 

Three  months  the  Government  placed 
the  number  affected  at  thirty  millions;  to¬ 
day  it  admits  that  this 
estimate  was  too  low,  and 
that  double  the  number 
would  probably  be  nearer 
the  truth.  Five  millions  of 
these 


Let  every  village  be  represented.  I^teveiy 
Church,  Sunday  School,  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  Society  do  its  share.  Let  Sunday 
School  Officers,  Teachers  and  Scholars  vie 
with  each  other  in  hastening  to  the  rescue  of 
this  unfortunate  people.  l.et  farmers  organize 
and  send  car-loads  ot  corn. 
This  IS  the  gieatest  oppor- 
tunity  of  the  closing  cen- 


Two  Gents  a  Day 

Two  cents  a  day  will  support  a  life.  One 
dollar  will  keep  a  man,  woman  or  child  two 
months  from  starvation.  Ten  dollars  will  save 
five  lives  for  four  months. 


tury  to  do  good  in  the  Mas-  ♦ 
ters  name.  VVe  are  His  ♦ 
almoners.  He  gave  up  all  J 
for  us,  and  now  through  Z 
these  starving  ones  he  f 
claims  a  share  of  what  he  ^ 
has  entrusted  to  our  care.  ♦ 
Are  we  unjust  stewards?  T 
God  forbid!  x 


are  now  em- 
ployetfby  the  Government 
at  wages  averaging  two 
cents  a  day  each  ;  but  the 
remainder  must  be  relieved 
lay  private  charity  or  suc¬ 
cumb  to  starvation.  Eng¬ 
land  is  dcang  nobly,  but 
she  is  not  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  America,  with 
her  overflowing,  bursting 
granaries,  must  speedily 
come  to  the  rescue  or  these 
millions  will  perish  from 
the  very  lack  of  what  we 
enjoy  in  superabundance. 


Help  or  they  Perish 

We  urge  upon  every 
reader  of  The  Evangelist 
to  join  the  life-saving  crew 
and  to  throw  out  to 
these  starving  prople  the 
life-line,  before  it  is  too 
late.  Send  to  us  for  mite 
boxes  and  collect  funds. 
Fill  a  car  with  corn  and 
send  to  us  for  instructions. 
If  you  cannot  pay  freight 
charges  The  Christian 
H  ERALD  will  pay  the  bill. 
If  you  cannot  send  corn 
send  money.  Pray  that 
God’s  people  everywhere 
may  realize  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  the  case 


A  Noble  Record 

Christian  America  has 
never  yet  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  pitiful  cry  of  agon¬ 
izing  despair.  Ireland,  Rus¬ 
sia  Armenia,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  India  itself  bear 
eloquent  witness  to  her 
generous  and  prompt  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  every 
worthy  appeal,  and  in  this 
calamity,  greater  than  any 


and  may  willingly  and 
cheerfully  give,  even  as 
God  has  prospered  them. 

Youi^  People’s  Soci¬ 
eties,  Epworth  Leagues, 
Christian  Endeavorers, 
work  earnestly;  for  the 
night  of  death  threatens  to  enshroud  a  conti¬ 
nent.  You  can  give  jhe  clouds  a  silver  lining 
and  you  will  do  it.  This  Ls  The  King’s  business. 
1 1  requires  haste.  Every  day’s  delay  may  prove 
fatal,  l^t  us  then  be  up  and  doing.  He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  watches  us.  His  eye  is 
upon  us.  What  we  do  let  us  do  it  as  unto  Him, 
and  he  that  seeth  in  secret  and  rewardeth 
openly  will  bless  us  with  an  everlasting  blessing. 


yet  witnessed,  she  will  un¬ 
questionably  prove  herself 
worthy  the  noble  record 
of  the  past,  and  share  in 
generous  measure  the 
abundance  wherewith  she  has  been  so  bounti¬ 
fully  blessed. 


FAMnrS  CHIIiDBKN  PLUCKED  AS  BBAKDS  FBOM  TEE  BXTENING’ 
PbotoRnphed  at  tbe  American  Mission  House  of  Kev.  E.  S.  Hume,  KycuIIa 


A  Safe  Investment 

••He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendetb  unto  the  I.or<l ; 
and  that  which  be  hath  friven  will  he  pay  him  aimin.’’ 

Let  us  each  and  every  one  make  this  invest¬ 
ment,  and  lend  to  the  lAsrd  all  we  can  possibly 
spare,  and  in  due  time  he  will  repay  all  that  we 
have  lent  him.  How  many  lives  will  you  un¬ 
dertake  to  save?  Send  us  word  quickly  lest 
they  perish  before  relief  can  reach  them. 


Help  Them  to  Help  Others 

Missionaries  now  workiiw  in  India  have  been 
so  affected  by  the  scenes  of  heartrending  suffer¬ 
ing  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  witness 
that,  though  their  hearts  are  breaking,  their 
tears  refuse  to  flow.  They  themselves  have 
given  all  they  had  and  all  they  could  borrow, 
and  now  they  are  daily  inditing  pathetic  com¬ 
munications,  and  sending  them  broadcast  with 
the  fervent  prayer  that  God  would  move  the 
hearts  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters  in  distant  lands  to  contribute  largely  in 
this  hour  of  India’s  direst  need,  and  thus  help 
them  to  help  those  who  are  looking  to  them  for 
salvation  from  impending  death. 


The  Daughters  of  the  King 

There  are  in  every  community  godly  women, 
sympathetic  and  kind ;  consecrated  women, 
who  long  to  do  good,  as  they  have  opportunity 
and  to  aid  the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the  dis¬ 
tressed.  We  look  confidently  to  them  for  aid 
at  this  time.  They  can  work,  they  can  speak, 
they  can  plead,  pray  and  give.  May  God  call 
them  to  this  mission  and  graciously  prosper  the 
work  of  their  hearts  and  their  hancu. 


The  Land  of  His  Birth 

This  pathetic  cry  for  bread  comes  from  the 
continent  of  Asia,  concerning  which  Dr.  Tal- 
mage  says ; 

Egypt  gave  to  us  its  monuments.  Rome  gave  to  us 
its  law,  Germany  gave  to  us  its  philosophy,  but  Asia 
gave  to  us  its  Christ.  His  mother  an  Asiatic ;  the 
mountains  tliat  looked  down  upon  him,  Asiatic ;  the 
lakes  on  whose  pebbly  banks  he  rested  and  on  whose 
chopped  waves  he  walked.  Asiatic ;  the  apostles 
whom  he  first  commissioned,  Asiatic :  the  audiences 
he  whelmed  with  illustrations  drawn  from  blooming 
lilies  and  salt  crystals,  and  grmt  rainfalls,  and  bel- 
lou'ing  tempests,  and  hypocri^’  long  face&  and 
croaking  ravens — all  those  audiences  Astatic.  Christ 
during  His  earthly  stay  was  but  once  outside  of  Asia. 


Looking  This  Way 

For  many  years  these  Godly  men  and  wom¬ 
en  have  pointed  tbe  people  to  the  Saviour,  and 
countless  thousands  have  accepted  him  and 
have  been  baptized  in  the  Faith.  Indeed,  the 
cause  of  Christ  is  making  wondrous  progress 
among  the  dense  and  dusky  population  of  In¬ 
dia,  and  now  that  disaster  has  oefallen  them 
and  death  is  threatening  them,  what  wonder 


Every  remittance  of  money  and  every  con¬ 
tribution  of  corn  will  be  acknowledged  in  The 
Christian  Herald. 


address:  INDIA  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND, 

The  Christian  Herald,  300  to  330  Bible  House,  New  York 
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